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Two Centuries in Little Comp- 
ton, R. I, 


United Church, Little Compton, completed, Sept. 7, 
200 years of unbroken corporate life. The vigor- 
ous pastor, Rev. Wiison R. Buxton, at the head of 
an effective committee, succeeded in making the 
anniversary an occasion of memorable interest. 
The summer population, as well as the permanent 
people, accepted the church’s hearty hospitality 
with enthusiasm. Besides two ample collations in 
the vestry there was arranged in Grange Hall a 
large historical exhibit of unique interest and 
value. 

Nature contributed an ideal sky and atmosphere, 
but a too generous supply of dust for those who 
drove ten miles southward from the nearest train 
and trolley connection. Four miles south of Comp- 
ton’s Common, the boat leaves its daily summer 
load at Seaconnet’s rocky shore. Transportation 
thence to the meeting house is almost as primitive 
as in former days—yet we did see automobiles on 
the way. 

Mr. Buxton gave the rich historical address in 
his original fashion. Four former pastors were 
present, Rev. Messrs. A. M. Rice, W. D. Hart, T. F. 
Norris and James Lade, the first two having been or- 
dained to the ministry there. Their reminiscences 
of the last twenty-five years were a pleasant feature. 
The length of their stay contrasted with that of 
the first three pastors, whose combined services 
covered 113 years. 

Rev. J. H. Lyon, now our honored leader, from 
his thirty-seven years of continued pastoral charge 
at Central Falls, extended in his bright style the 
congratulations of the denominational sisterhood. 
His Excellency, Governor Garvin, made a brief ad- 
dress, a characteristic feature of which was es- 
teemed important enough to be challenged by Mr. 
R. B. Burehard, a well-known resident, who had 
a historical address on the town. Greetings were 
also received from Rev. T. R. Slicer, whose summer 
home is there, and Rev. M. L. Williston, pastor of 
Barrington Church, a sister older by thirty-nine 
years. 

Dr. A. H. Plumb preached the sermon. The 
ocean, the sky, the gray rocks abide as of yore, 
but the rows of weather-stained slabs in the church 
yard, where rests the dust of the first three pastors, 
told something of the story of the changing genera- 
tions of human life. F. B. P. 


A Promising New Church 


At Three Lakes, Wn., a growing lumber camp 
seventeen miles from Everett, a Union Congrega- 
tional Church has been formed and recognized. 
The pastor, Rev. W. E. Rigby, has begun to build 
the new house of worship and will do much of the 
work himself. For weeks, five services per week 
have been held in the pastor’s home—all available 
rooms in town being crowded with new men for the 
mills and logging camps. No saloons are allowed. 
The pastor’s private library is in constant demand 
by the young people and mothers. R. 





The article by ex-President Ballantine of 
Oberlin College in the North American Re- 
view, on the Hyperbolical Teachings of Jesus, 
is interesting not only for its trenchant deal- 
ing with literalistic religionists like Tolstoi, 
but also for its frank discussion of the mar- 
riage and divorce problem from the standpoint 
of an individualist who has little or no sym- 
pathy with the reactionary movement in this 
country led by Protestant Episcopal bishops 
who are endeavoring to settle by reactionary 
legislation what only can be settled by high 
spiritual and ethical discerament ‘and. by in- 
dividual choice. 








NELSON’S 
BIBLES 


Include over 400 styles of 
The King James Version 


in addition to the 


American Standard 


REVISED BIBLE 


“The best-version ever published.” 
Seid & ail booksellers. Catalogue Sree. 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, lishers 
37 E. 18th St., New York City 
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$1 


than any other for general use. 


-00 CASH with order or $15.00 on easy installments if ordered 

before Nov. 1, for the 42 vols., cloth binding; half morocco, 
$18.00 with order. Price advances $1.00 a set on Nov. 1, positively. 
It is the largest American Cyclopedia selling under $85.00, and better 











An Ideal Revolving 
Book Case 


gives a delightful touch of 
convenience and utility pos- 
sible to no other Cyclopedia 
because of big, clumsy vol- 


Put in the best light, inthe 
most-used room of home, it 
becomes an ornament and 
an honor superior to avy 
other possession of so little 
dost, and places 


“The learning of all the 
ages, 

The Mag song of all the sages 
n‘ 


At the touch of your hand, 
The glance of your eye.” 











It is an ideal, hand 
Ideal For mi. size—the only such 
Cyclopedia. 4}x74x1} inches. 


It meets more fully my ideal than any other.— 
LA F. VEOGEER, Ex-Supt. Public Instruction, New 


gs of Universal Knowl- 
It isa edge and an Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, in one alphabetical order—the 
only one of its kind. 


It is the largest but 
Magnitude. one of all American 
Cyclopedias. 


Just the information that nine out of ten persons 
re for. I prefer it to Johnson’s or Britannica,— 
D. BEECHY, Supt. of Schools, Norwalk, Ct. 


Most ple will prefer it to 

Merit. any ather at any price. Abun- 
dant testimony of this. 

Certainly ay ofa ——— side by side with 


other works of this character.—PREs. HARPER, 
Chicago. 


=to- Sharply up-to-date— 
Up to Date. aan rere so than 


any other Cyclopedia can be, because of 
its novel form and plan. 


ronounced —a feature 


Every title is 
first adopted by this 


liked by all, an 
Cyclopedia 





The Dictionary Cyclopedia 


1904-05 EDITION NOW PRINTING 
42 Vols., Nearly 30,000 Pages and 7,000 Illustrations 


It is of the highest scholarship, as ample, unimpeach- 
able evidence shows. 
Possessing three others of great merit, youre is referred to of- 
tener than any other.—REvV. J. Mi 
Cost is@ fraction of the price of any other of similar 
magnitude and merit. 
I find myself continually foneulting it, It deserves all the soot 


things that are said about 
umes. Pres, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. ' 


Easier Terms of payment than offered by any 


I would rather have it than the Century Dictionary.—CHAs. E. 
TAYLOR, Prin. High School, Orange, Cal. 


Its [aps 


umes), full atlas size, instead of being foolishly folded and 
scattered among many volumes. 
Meets more fully my idea of ~ perfect Cyclopedia than any work 


I have ever examined.—F. S. 
State of Michigan. 


JOHN 8, ALDEN, Publisher, 84-85 Bible House, New York 


LLER, Rose lle, N. J. 


t.—HENRY WADE RoGErs, LL.D. 
other Cyclopedia. 


largest, best, most numerous, are in a 
separate volume, cloth (making 43 vol- 


$1.50, sold separately. 


Fitcu, Ex-Supt. Public Instruction, 


‘ and handy form make it 
Big Ty pe the P| for the eye of 


any Cyclopedia. 
Although Ihave several [always refer to yours in 
preference.—ADRIAN REYNOLDS, Desan, Kan. 


5 convenience and comprehen- 
Unique siveness cause its use ten 
times to once of any other Cyclopedia 
that stands by it. 


Have five others—it is yours I refer to oftener 
than all the rest.—Dr. L T. CoTToN, Charleston, 
ya. 


Revolving Book Case yt 
Cyclopedia at nominal cost; $2.00. 
In all respects answers my expectations— -compre- 
hensive, accurate and compact.—PROF. Day, Yale. 
No Agents. You will not be “ hounded ” 
and humbugged by agents in consequence 
of writing to us. 


Every volume arouses fresh admiration—a really 
first-class Dictionary and Cyclopedia.—SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 


H Your money back 
Trial Offers. if after 90 days’ 


use you are not satisfied. 

Inclose this coupon for sample volumes, 
cloth or half morocco, either or both, prepaid 
for a nominal payment of 50 cents each, and 
money returned on return of them. 

Further particulars free on request. [(L. D.) 




















Readers of The Congregationalist and patrons of the Pilgrim Press may order thé 


DICTIONARY CYCLOPEDIA 


at the publishers’ best terms always, from us. 


Write to us for particulars. 


The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 





SPECIAL Low RATES TO ST. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE RoaD.—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additional cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


TAKE THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FOR THE ST. 
Louis Farr.—Lowest rates and many unusual 
privileges. Special $15 rate from Buffalo on cer- 
tain dates. Full information on application to local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


AT the task of organizing the household, whether 
the supplying of new outfits or matching up the old, 
housekeepers will find the china and glass establish- 
ment of do Duffee &-Stratton Co. an attract- 
ive place to sée The new thigs and ‘the “old standard 
shapes and designs. 








Historic 
Boston 


The best book about 
the city and sub- 
urbs. aps and 
pictures. 

Every visitor 
needs it. 


25 cts. Ea 
50 cts. in cloth. 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Bacon St., Boston 
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FOR FALL 
WEDDINGS 


USE 
The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (4\x 6), rubri- 
cated. Each copy in a white cardboard box. 

The following styles are for GENERAL USE 
with Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman 
of ANY denomination. 











No. Net Price 
30. - White Cloth, gilt edges, - - - $0.75 
39. White Satin, Cushioned, - . - - 2.00 


*,* Copies a“ ane style will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of pri 

*,* The samen of bride and groom, and date of 
anatriage, can be stamped in guld on any style at 
the rate of 20 cents per line. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 








SEPTEMBER A DELIGHTFUL MONTH IN THE 
MOUNTAINS.—Low rates via Boston & Maine R. R. 
The fall is the ideal time of the year for a visit to 
the White Mountains. The forests are rich with 
their beautiful autumnal mantle; and the sharp, 
brisk, invigorating quality of the mountain atmos- 
phere infuses one with life. The usual apathy of 
summer is lost and one feels more inclined to ram- 
ble and stroll to the numerous haunts and walks in 
‘this great natural park. The wonders of the moun- 
tains are many and the scenic vistas are rare and 
handsome. At Intervale is the beautiful verdant 
yalley leading to the domed shaped summits of 
Big Thorn, Little Thorn and Baby Thorn Mountains; 
while away in the distance are the towering peaks 
of Mt. Washington, Jefferson and Madison. Mt. 
Washington, the grand observatory of the mountain 
region with its novel incline railroad, invites the trav- 
eler to make an ascension ; while the natural wonders 
of the Profile, Franconia and Crawford Notches are 
beyond description. From Sept. 15 to Oet. 8, the 
Boston & Maine Railroad will have tickets on sale 
at greatly reduced rates to all White Mountain 
points. Side trips will be on sale in the mountains 
at low rates, and the’ hotel proprietors will make 
special low rates for the fall tourists. For rates, 
etc., see Boston & Maine posters or send to the Gen- 
eral Passenger Department, Boston. 


GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON.—Pennsylvania 
Railroad personally-conducted tour will leave Bos- 
ton Sept. 23. Rate, including carriage drives, hotel 
expenses and all ry exp en route, $32. 
Itinerary of George M. Roberts, P. A. N. E. D., 205 
Washington Street, Boston. 





PIMPLEs on the face are not only annoying, but 
they indicate bad blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
ahem by purifying the blood. 








Educational 
PENNSY LVANIA 





TARY MANE 
mitt ARY COLLEGE 
er, 
43d Year [os ieateuiline 21. 
egrees in 
Civil Eugineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Scholastic, Military, agmag and 
Athletic training 
Catalogues of 
Col. Cuas, E. Uyatt, President. 


\\. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


University of Music and Dramatic Art 


An institution to givethorough and plete musical ed 
Patterned after the Conservatories of Vienna, 
Brussels, and Paris 
Prestévat: Fraulein Marie von Unschuld 

Court pianist to the Queen of Roumania) 
Faculty of Artists, Beqqualisd Advantages. Numerous 
Scholarships, Etc, 
For particulars address 
H. P. COLE, Secretary, Washington, D.C, 


GERMANY | 
GERMANY, STRASSBURG. 
ool of Art. 
Langustes rod Pricnse AameR spite! Aa: 
dress FRAULEIN MEYER, 14 Wimpfelingstrasse 


, Strass- 
burg, Germany. Refers to Miss Pratt, 4 Dwight Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World # hs 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; 7 The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 1 at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





RECEIPTS for subscri ouyare indicated by the date of 
expiration on the label. receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the 
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T=, FI SK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton re, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; ; 
Washington; Chicag Minneapolis; San Francisco 

Los Angeles. Manual I Free. EVERETT 0. FISK & Co. 


set hs "THEOLOGICAL — ao A 


MAINE, Bawgor. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
Thorough special inst for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. penses low. Chances for self- 
help. 89th year 0) ens 8 Sept 22,1904. For Catalogue, 
etc., apply to Prof. ECK WITH, Cor. Sec. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BEGINS ITS 97th YEAR ON WEDNESDAY, 
SEPT. 21, 1904. OPENING EXERCISES 
AND PRAYERS AT 3 P.M., IN BARTLET 
CHAPEL. 


HARTFORD 22sec 
THEOLOGICAL 
oe Pte Rance es SEMINARY 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 


Theological Seminary 
72d year opens Sept. 28. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. Bosworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 




















ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 48th year  Sapeeees 28. Every facility for 
ag sraduates. 
. M. SCOTT, 520 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 





641 mcrae aan” ae New Work. 


BIBLE tine SCHOOL 


For Circular of General Information address 
President WILBERT W. WHITE 





NEW YORK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The next term opens September 21, 1904, 10 a. m. 
8 p. M. Rev. Prof. Arthur S. Hoyt, D. D., will give an 
address. The seminary aims at all-round training for 
the Christian ministry. Open to college graduates of 
all denominations. Full courses, inaugurated last year, 
in Religious Pedagogy. Formal opening of the new 
Club House for students will take place in the first 
week of term. For information and catalogue apply to 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, AUBURN, N. Y. 





NEw YORK, NEw YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 

The next term will begin Wed lay, Sep ber 28th, 
1904. 

The Faculty will meet, to receive applicants for ad- 
, in the President’s room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 Pp. M. 

The opening address, by the Rev. Professor Francis 
Brown, D.D., will be delivered in the Adams Chapel. 
Thursday, September 29th, at 4.30 P.M. 

Extension Courses for Lay Students will open October 


agit CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 
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take effect at the expiration on of the subscription. 
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ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch. lif ine hes to the column. 


Discounts contract. 
READING NOTICES, feaded Solera 60 cents per line, 
each inse: net, 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years $5; 5 Years, $10 
Iv PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Cepy, Ten Cents 
Ong OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS §2 





The Pilgrim Press 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 











New HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
- Academy 


earopens it. 14,1904. -For cata) and views, 
tne Hakiax oP he Principal, Exetér, oH in 








MASSACHUSETTS — 








Advantages of Greater Boston without the drawbacks 
of city life, Resident Pupils, $1,000. 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


’ School © 

nee Kimball’s. -oe"strs 
aie teaalisteee meet en Grea 
Peyic ont ports, etc. Permanent Hon oma for girls if needed: 
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Educational 


M ASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
giris. Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, So. FRAMINGHAM. 
Framingham Training School 


For Nurses 
South Framingham, Mass. 


Eleventh year. Graded three-year course. Pre- 
liminary work in Domestic Science. Huspital and 
District nursing. Lectures begin October first. 
For prospectus address, 

A. L. STEWART, Superintendent. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 

“ We wish more fathers and mothers were acquainted 
with your splendid institution and your manner of con- 
ducting the same.” This is what the father of one of 
the members of the last graduating class wrote afte: 
attending the Commencement exercises at Cushing 
gs roy ga 1904. 

iy wish to become acquainted with the school, send 

oF he new illustrated booklet or the 1904 catalogue, 
or make us a visit. 

H. 8S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

70th year begins Sept. 14,1904. Endowed college pre 
fae yw E Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 

igh school Ca seers E and others. Art and Music. Ex- 

rienced teachers. Native French and German. New 

rick a aelb with resident instructor; tennis. 
basket-ball, fleld-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. 
Healthful location, within thirty miles of Boston. Fo) 
catalogue and views address, WHEATON SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 








College of Liberal Arts 


Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 


Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean MELVILLE M. BiGELow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 


Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Craduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, 


LASELL 


Semin ary sient aie 
Auburndale, Mass. 


Maintains the highest standard for intellec- 
tual development, but here, as in no other 
school for young women, the purely scholas- 
tic work is combined with a unique and prac- 
tical trainingin the application of the various 
branches of Domestic Science. Above all, it 
is the aim at Lasell to prepare each student 
for the greatest usefulness in life, to fit her 
for the womanly duties of home keeping,and 
to help her to attain the social graces and 
charm of bearing that mark true woman- 
hood, 

W hat the woman shall be, rather than what 
she can do, is here considered of first impor- 
tance, 

Training the intellect at the expense of the 
body or at a sacrifice of womanly spirit and 
womanly graces is a condition that cannot 
exist at Lasell. 

Specialists preside in all branches, and the 
school is kept purposely small in number of 
students to insure the best individual results 
and a true home atmosphere. 

Everything that a beautiful suburban loca- 
tion can offer for health, comfort and pleaure 
is secured at Auburndale—and Boston's 
wealth of educationul advantages and his- 
toric interests but ten miles distant. 

Lasell is well worth investigating. Many 
parents have written strong commendatory 
letters on the unusual quality of the school 
work. For catalogue and information address 


C. C, BRAGDON, Principal 


President. 
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Palace of 
Education, 
World’s Fair, 
St. Louis. 
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“The Present Hour Alone is Man's.” 


Insure Now 


While You are Insurable and 
the Cost is Less. 


Write for Information of Policies, Dept. 59. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 





-Sam’l Johnson, 


——_—— 
——_ 
— 
—_ 

— 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 











PRA BAIS ENON 





Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS 








MVHE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE and | 
Horticulture in Harvard University provides for | 


young men systematic instruction in these arts. The 
10urs of exercises are so arranged that students may 
live at their homes even 12 or 15 miles distant from 
Boston. Term begins Sept. 29. For catalogue, address 
Prof. F. H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





A school for Boys 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 
The many considerations of a boy’s lite 
bod ne orm the text of a pamphlet 
has_ been written about CK 
RIDGE HALL. ey it may not oo. 


fiuence a sawelae favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 
This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and iliustrated with nu- 
hotographic reproductions, de- 
oth by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
vantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of’ the school’s surroundings, 
Sent without charge on request. 
DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesicy Hills, Masa. 





RHODE ISLAND 


THE BROWN SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG BOYS. PROVIDENCE, K. I. 
Prepares boys, ages 6 to 14, for leading Preparatory 
Schools. Boarding pupils limited to twenty. Personal 
supervision. Home atmosphere. Athletics. Large 
grounds. Miss ee KETCHUM, ye 








NEW YORK : 


"New York, NEw YORE. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


: General and College Preparato: 
For Girls. Courses. Large recreation yrounde 


Riverside Drive, 85th and séth Sts.. New York City. 


_WANTED, 


DISTINCTIVELY 
a S. S. Book 


Oc. postpa: K CEMS OF SONG 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 





te oper 8175.00 i month for 
months for %16,000.00—a 
brick block ae. Sclipenl Address Box 1%, 


| Tehuacana, Texas. 





The Farmers’ Loan 





and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822. 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN 8. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS VY. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t. Sec’y. , 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 
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Event and Comment 


ASTOR WAGNER, whose portrait 

we use On our cover this week, is ex- 
pected to land in this country this week 
and will be the guest of Mr. 
John Wanamaker of Phila- 
delphia for the present. He is also to 
be a speaker at the International Peace 
Congress, which begins its sessions in 
Boston Oct. 3, and a lecturer to such 
groups of people throughout the country 
as may seek his services from the Pond 
Lyceum Bureau. It is several years now 
since the attention of Americans was 
drawn to him and his message by a trans- 
lation of his book entitled Youth. It 
found its way into the libraries of a suffi- 
cient number of people to make subse- 
quent publications of his books seem 
profitable to his publishers, but it was 
not until President Roosevelt’s commen- 
dation of his admirable book, The Simple 
Life, that he became well known here. 
Since then, both here and in Europe his 
books have sold well. The significance 
of his message is not so much in its orig- 
inality as in its place of utterance—the 
carnal, worldly capital of France. From 
out of the life of a city which is the sym- 
bol to the modern world of scientific, «s- 
thetic and materialistic achievement, this 
Alsatian prophet has sent forth a call to 
men everywhere urging them to live the 
religious, ethical and wholly spiritual life ; 
and, like many a prophet aforetime, he 
has had greater honor without than 
within his own country. Because he is 
a prophet, he minimizes the ecclesiastical, 
and because his message is universal, he 
chooses when at home to be friends with 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, Jews and 
skeptics, if thereby he can sow his seed. 
Elsewhere we print an article from the 
pen of Grace King summarizing his ca- 
reer. 


Our Portrait 


66 OPE you’ve had a fine summer,” 
was the careless, natural and 
well-intentioned greeting to a person 
just back from vacation. 

ch aa “Yes, fairly pleasant,” was 
the somewhat weary reply, 

but the look of pain on the face belied 
the words. Those who knew her better 
understood the special strain she had 
been under during the summer months, 
how sorrow and loneliness had come to 
her. Perhaps we all take it a little too 
much for granted when meeting friends 
and acquaintances from whom we have 
been separated some time that life has 
moved on blithely with them. Espe- 
cially when our own days have been full 
of sunshine, are we inclined to assume 
that other people are happy too. It 
would pay us to have a thought as to the 
form of our post-vacation greetings, and 
by the use of the sympathetic imagina- 
tion to take the other’s point of view for 


a few moments at least. No summer 
passes without making gaps in home 
circles and laying heavy burdens upon 
individual souls. We often have an un- 
usual chance to minister the comfort of 
Christ as we greet our friends and neigh- 
bors and companionsin church work once 
more. 


COMBINATION of circumstances— 

the congresses at St. Louis, the com- 
ing Peace Congress in Boston and the visit 
of distinguished An- 
glican clergymen as 
delegates to the Protestant Episcopal 
General Convention—has brought to this 
country this fall a larger number of emi- 
nent Europeans than ever have been in 
the country before within a limited pe- 
riod. Rt. Hon. James Bryce, the his- 
torian and publicist; Sir William Ram- 
say, the greatest of British chemists; 
Harnack, the theologian; Wagner, the 
practical philosopher and religious guide ; 
Davidson, the Anglican prelate—these 
are only a few of the more notable 
names. These foreigners will teach us 
much; but apart from their specific and 
somewhat limited errands they will learn 
more than they teach. They will be 
studying whether we are materialists or 
idealists, democrats or plutocrats, literate 
or illiterate folk, Christians or only bar- 
barians with a veneer of civilization. 
Our schools, colleges and universities will 
be inspected with care. Our newspapers 
will be sampled. Our public officials 
weighed. We are the people whom col- 
lective Europe feels that it most dreads, 
economically considered, and to some ex- 
tent also as a military power. Let us all 
be as good and as wise and as well-be- 
haved as we can while we are being 
studied. 


On Our Good Behavior 


R. CAMPBELL MORGAN sailed 
Sept. 10 for his new field, West- 
minster Chapel, London, but his interest 
ES ee in Northfield will con- 
Sercas Winks © tinue and he is expected 
to return for the confer- 

ences next summer. In response to many 
urgent requests he chose for the subject 
of his farewell discourse, Sept. 8, the same 
theme upon which he made his first ad- 
dress there, The Hidden Years at Naz- 
areth.. For an hour and a half the large 
audience listened with unflagging interest. 
Before leading in prayer Dr. A. T. Pier- 
son read a heartfelt expression of grati- 
tude to Dr. Morgan for his service to 
Northfield, and in responding, Dr. Mor- 
gan, after referring to his affectionate 
regard for friends in this country, said: 
“‘T am going to practice-what I have been 
preaching for years. It is to help in 
building up the neglected down-town 
churches in London, a district which is 


there spoken of asa forlorn hope.’”’ The 
Post Conference addresses are over; Mt. 
Hermon School and Northfield Seminary 
are again open and the Northfield Bible 
Training School begins its fourteenth 
session Sept. 29. 


T is gratifying that the labor committee 
of the National Council is preparing so 
carefully for discussion of one of the 
as sees é burning issues of the 
toe ncenta Proviem G2¥ at the coming 
meeting at Des 
Moines. Prof. Graham Taylor of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary and The Com- 
mons, Hon. J. M. Beardsley of Kansas 
City are to speak on The Principles of 
Christianity Applied to Industrial Prob- 
lems, and Henry White, until recently 
secretary of the United Garment Work- 
ers, Mr. E. E. Clark, secretary of the 
Railroad Conductors’ Order, and repre- 
sentatives of the Central Labor Union of 
Des Moines also will participate either in 
formal speeches or in debate in the open 
parliament, Oct. 14. Churches of our 
order both in England and in this coun- 
try are too often actually, if not theo- 
retically, churches of the employing or 
professional classes, to the exclusion of 
the wage-earner. This is easier to ex- 
plain than to alter or approve. Were we 
to discuss the issues between capital and 
labor at our coming gathering without 
light from the organized wage-earner 
as to his point of view, it would hardly 
be worth while to have the debate. 


LTHOUGH the volume containing 

the proceedings of the second annual 
convention of the Religious Education 
Association at Philadel- 
phia, last March, has only 
just been given to the 
public, the enterprising sponsors for the 
movement are already planning definitely 
for the 1905 convention. At an informal 
gathering of about twenty representative 
ministers and laymen of metropolitan 
Boston, held at Hotel Bellevue last week, 
it was unanimously voted to invite the 
association to come to Boston next Feb- 
ruary. Dean Sanders of Yale, the first 
president of the organization, outlined 
the plans for that gathering, which will 
have for its central theme the aim of reli- 
gious education and for its chairman one 
of the best presiding officers in the coun- 
try, Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union 
Seminary. The advantage of holding an 
annual gathering during the early stages 
of the movement was forcibly set forth 
by Dr. Sanders, who said that the meeting 
in Philadelphia had resulted in a large 
increase of friends and supporters. New 
England, which has always looked with 
favor upon the R. E. A., will welcome 
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the convention and ‘cherishes large hopes 
of what it may be able to accomplish 
directly and indirectly in the field of reli- 
gious education. St. Louis is to be an- 
other rallying point for the members 
of the organization, who are invited to 
breakfast together Sept. 22, at the Tem- 
ple Inn on the World’s Fair grounds, 
where addresses will be made and con- 
ferences of the different departments 
held. That will be a favorable time for 
such a meeting inasmuch as it occurs 
midway in the week during which scholars 
from all over the world are to be assem- 
bled in St. Louis. The volume above re- 
ferred to is now being distributed among 
members entitled to it, and can be ob- 
tained by outsiders for $2.00 through Ira 
Landrith, the general secretary, at 153 La 
Salle Street, Chicago. It is a volume of 
600 pages and is rich in material relating 
to religious training. It contains nearly 
one hundred addresses that were delivered 
at Philadelphia. 


O less than two hundred of the dele- 
gates elected to the session of the 
National Council in Portland, Me., three 
: years ago failed to appear 
Paying Expenses there. As a result, the 
of Delegates ; 
council was made up of 
only 331 members when it might have 
registered an attendance of about seven 
hundred if the full quota of the delegates 
or their alternates had been on hand. It 
is a serious matter to have so large a pro- 
portion of absentees from this our largest 
and most representative national gather- 
ing. We hope there will be a better rec- 
ord at Des Moines, which is a central 
rallying place for delegates from all sec- 
tions of the country. Doubtless the chief 
reason why there were so many vacant 
places at Portland was the expense of 
the trip thither. Let churches take note 
of that fact and where they have been 
honored by the choice of their pastors as 
delegates it would be a fitting and gen- 
erous thing to place in their hands the 
necessary funds, either by private sub- 
scription or by an appropriation from the 
church treasury. Seventy dollars would 
cover the traveling expenses of a dele- 
gate from New England, while a smaller 
sum would suflice from many other points 
in the United States. We are glad to 
hear of cases where parishioners are 
quietly raising mcney to put into their 
pastor’s hands in order to defray his ex- 
pense of trip. They will be more than 
repaid by the inspiration which he will 
bring back from the gathering. Com- 
paratively few ministers are so situated 
as to be able to bear the cost of the 
journey themselves. A little thought- 
fulness and prompt action will put the 
means at their disposal and will also be 
a contribution to the success of the 
twelfth National Council. 


HE purchase of Silver Bay Hotel on 

Lake George by a corporation repre- 
senting the various conferences which 
have been meeting 
there for the last 
three summers, 
marks another step in the direction of 
establishing it as an important rallying 
place for the Christian forces of the coun- 
try. With the hotel are procured one 


The Silver Bay Confer- 
-ence Firmly Established 


‘thousand acres of forest lands, several 
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cottages and two beautiful mountain 
lakes, and hereafter this incorporated 
body, of which William D. Murray, a 
prominent Y. M. C. A. man of New York 
city, is president and which includes in 
its membership Secretaries James L. 
Barton, Harry Wade Hicks and John 
Willis Baer, Prof. Edward C. Moore and 
other representative men, will have 
charge of all the business affairs con- 
nected with the resort, employing a gen- 
eral secretary who will also be manager 
of the hotel. Thus several strong, prom- 
ising Y. M. C. A. and missionary move- 
ments gain a permanent summer home 
under their own control and possessing 
exceptional advantages in the way of 
scenic and outdoor attractions. This 
proposition has been pending for a year 
and was finally consummated Sept, 1, the 
purchasing price being $70,000, which has 
all been subscribed, and the hope is that 
by January, 1905, a fund of $100,000 will 
be secured, the balance above cost to go 
toward a fund for maintaining the prop- 
erty. The securing of so valuable a spot 
on Lake George at so comparatively small 
an outlay has been made possible only by 
the generous concession of Silas H. Paine, 
the owner, a prominent member of Broad- 
way Tabernacle of New York city, whose 
hospitality at Silver Bay has been ex- 
tended to many persons in recent years. 


ITH pomp and ceremony, a host of 

Roman Catholic clergy participated 
last week in the consecration to the bish- 
opric of New Hampshire of 
Bishop Delany, a fine repre- 
sentative of the younger 
Irish-American clergy, who, after proved 
gifts of administration in the priesthood, 
has been promoted to oversight of a dio- 
cese in which Roman Catholicism is in- 
creasing rapidly. We are interested in 
the claims which were made for the epis- 
copate by the preacher of the day, Rev. 
William F. Gannon, a Jesuit, and head 
of Boston College, the largest Roman 
Catholic college in New England. The 
preacher aflirmed that when ofliciating at 
mass the bishop utters the words, ‘‘ This 
is my body,’’ instantly ‘‘ there is no longer 
any bread, but the God of heaven and 
earth, the judge of the living and the 
dead; he, who in the hollow of his hand 
holds and poises the universe, is resting 
in the hands of his priest.”’ Next it was 
aflirmed that “rich and poor, learned and 
unlearned must submit to the priest’s 
judgment and sentence, and that judg- 
ment is ratified in heaven, sins are blot- 
ted out and man, by the power given to 
men, is received back into God’s favor.” 
Again it was said, ‘‘ The power of a bishop 
goes beyond the boundaries of earth and 
time; his scepter will fall from his hand 
in death, but he is the king of immortal 
souls, whom he must rule and guide into 
eternal heaven.’’ We submit that with 
this doctrine preached on formal ecclesi- 
astical occasions to the assembled hosts 
of New England Catholics there is still a 
place for Protestants in New England, 
and astern fight ahead. The Jesuit theo- 
logian doubtless asserts the claims of the 
priesthood in a more extreme form than 
some of the clergy and many of the laity 
would, but in essence it is still the claim 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, a,claim 
which the laity either accept or reject— 
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and with it the Church itself—but which 
none of them openly dispute. 


ITH some degree of accuracy the 

early fall elections of governors 
and other state officials in certain of the 
states foretell, it is com- 
monly believed, the - out- 
come of the later presi- 
dential election. Consequently Republic- 
ans are deriving considerable satisfaction 
from the falling off in the Democratic 
majority in Arkansas and the increase 
of Republican votes in Vermont. Demo- 
crats likewise are hopeful because the 
Maine election shows a greater relative 
gain for their party than for the Repub- 
lican party, compared with the 1900 vote. 
The Maine county contests for election 
of sheriffs are adverse to the enforcement 
of the prohibitory law. 

From some points of view it is unfor- 
tunate that these state elections should 
have come to have this prophetic impor- 
tance. Both in theory and in fact state 
elections should be determined by state 
issues and by the wisdom or unwisdom of 
specific policies of the several parties. 
The state quite as much as the municipal- 
ity has its own claim on the intelligent ac- 
tion of the voter entirely apart from any 
issue of administration of national affairs ; 
and just as during the past decade there 
has been a growing sense of independence 
among voters in cities who refuse to con- 
tinue to vote along partisan lines in munic- 
ipal elections, so sooner or later a similar 
spirit of independence will evolve among 
citizens of states. There is a real truth 
in ‘‘state rights’’ properly interpreted. 


Polls That Point 
the Way 


X-JUDGE. PARKER in a speech to 

a company of Democratic editors 
from the country at large gathered at 
Esopus, and President 
Roosevelt in a formal 
letter of acceptance, have contributed 
during the week to voters enlightenment 
as to their personal qualities and public 
policies. The Democratic candidate’s 
speech was brief and did not pretend to 
be comprehensive. Emphasis was put on 
the increased expenditure of the nation 
under Republican control and the result- 
ing extravagance and waste. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s letter of acceptance is pungent, po- 
lemical, offensive—in the sense of being 
aggressive. It summarily chronicles Re- 
publican achievements, and affirms sub- 
stantial unity within the party in favor 
of many courses of action by the nation, 
on which same issues the Democratic 
party is said to be divided in opinion and 
unwilling and unable to reverse the Re- 
publican solutions were it to come to 
power. The letter is the deliverance of a 
positive personality, not given to split- 
ting hairs or lingering long over abstrac- 
tions of governmental policy, and is a 
thoroughly representative utterance of a 
party which, whatever its defects and 
mistakes may be, has the art of construct- 
ive statesmanship today to a degree un- 
matched by any party in the world. 


The Candidates Speak 


GOVERNMENT census bulletin just 
issued, based on statistics gathered 
in 1900, shows that child labor is increas- 
ing among us, a fact due in the 
rer main to the change from an 
agricultural to a manufacturing status 
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going on in the South, where, as in the 
West also, restrictive legislation has not 
found its way to the statute-books and is 
bitterly fought when proposed. From 
16.9 per cent. in 1890 to 18.2 per cent. in 
1900 is the record. It is no credit to us 
that every fifth child in the country be- 
tween the ages of ten and fifteen is a 
breadwinner. 


HE concessions made by the company 

which will operate the subway in 
New York city to the demands of the en- 
gineers employed on the 
elevated roads are inter- 
esting, because showing 
the solidarity of labor and the higher strat- 
egy which its leaders are employing now 
in bringing important matters for settle- 
ment when political issues are impending. 
The engineers asked nothing for them- 
selves, but strove for men who in a way 
were to be their rivals, but who, if under- 
paid according to their standards, they 
thought might in due time be the means 
of lessening their own remuneration. 
They forced the issue when Mr. August 
Belmont, the controlling capitalist in the 
venture, was deeply concerned in pro-. 
moting the election of Mr. Parker. They 
won not on the merits of the case, but on 
its future bearings on their own and a 
great party’s fate. 


New York Sub- 
way Wage Terms 


HE defeat of the strikers in the Chi- 

cago stockyards is conceded and the 
strikers are going back to work at their 
former wages and on 
far less advantageous 
terms than were offered earlier in the 
strike. The ‘‘open shop” principle has 
won, but at a loss to the packers of 
$6,250,000, and to the strikers of about 
$2,750,000. The fight, lasting fifty-nine 
days, has weakened organized labor in 
Chicago, and damaged beyond repair the 
influence of Mr. Donnelly, the leader of 
the strike. 


The Chicago Strike 


S we have said before, the best opinion 
of the South expressed in journals 
published in the larger centers of popu- 
lation strongly condemns 
hic Southand such awful modes of doing 
egro Hangings P 
andCremations Judge Lynch’s will as sev- 
* eral Southern communities 
have chosen to employ recently in re- 
venge for brutal attacks by Negroes 
on white women. It is a pleasure to 
be able to say that the Christian Church 
at last seems alive to the disciplin- 
ary power it has always possessed, and 
that the Methodist Church conference 
within which Statesboro, Ga., is situated 
has decreed that all church members 
proved sharers in the burning of two Ne- 
groes at the stake a fortnight ago must 
be disciplined by the ecclesiastical courts. 
Here is.an instrument of punishment 
which will make men usually good and 
pious but susceptible to mob hypnotism 
hesitate about lending the support of their 
presence when the lawless and vicious 
elements of the community start in to 
hang and burn men who, though they 
may be brutal and desperately lustful, 
still have rights under the law and the 
Gospel. It is a pleasure also to note that 
in Tallahassee, Fla., the best white and 
Negro citizens have met, formed a league 
for the detection and punishment of crim- 
inals and the preservation of law and 
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order. Hitherto the educated and respect- 
able Negro too often has not made his 
disapproval of wickedness and lawless. 
ness apparent in the form of aid given to 
detect and punish the Negro criminal; 
and on the other hand the white man has 
been too proud to ask the aid of the 
decent Negroes. This Florida city’s pol- 
icy is admirable, and prophetic, too, we 
hope. 


T long range it is not possible to 
speak authoritatively about the per- 
sonnel or the sincerity of the reported 
anti-Mormon party just or- 
Party ie Ute Banized in Utah. Of the 
need of some such organiza- 
tion there can be but little doubt, both of 
the national parties having played poli- 
tics with the burning issue and catered to 
the Mormon vote. We believe that in 
some respects the situation there is as 
bad as it ever was; that a great bunco 
game has been played on the nation by 
the Mormon Church; and that sooner or 
later a clean-cut issue of authority be- 
tween the ecclesiastical-economic ma- 
chine called Mormonism and the Federal 
power will have to be fought out. Slowly, 
subtly, but surely the ecclesiastical or- 
ganization is getting its grip on other 
states than Utah, and as yet no political 
or civic force has arisen able to combat 
the Church. 


RADUCERS of Great Britain’s fame 
cannot use her course in Tibet as evi- 
dence of the truth of their charges. The 
treaty signed last week at 
Great Britain 7 hasa is one which does not 
and Tibet 7 
even suggest annexation of 
territory. The continued suzerainty of 
China is provided for, and the only new 
stipulations are those which insure the 
observance of the old treaty of 1890, and 
the parity of standing in Tibetan markets 
of Indian traders, whom Great Britain 
was bound to champion. This peaceful 
outcome of an expedition conducted with 
great gallantry and chivalry on the Brit- 
ish side will lessen Russian suspicion, at 
the same time that it will weaken Russian 
influence relatively in Tibet. To the ar- 
gument of A. G. Hales, the veteran cor- 
respondent of the London Daily News, 
that Great Britain’s interference with 
Tibet and the Grand Llama will cause an 
uprising of Buddhists throughout Asia 
against Great Britain and Christianity, 
Rev. T. R. Selby, the eminent English 


theologian and long-time missionary in 


China, replies that such a view is simply 
nonsense. ; 


T was inevitable, once war with Russia 

began over Korea and Manchuria, 
that Japan, if she could, would swiftly 
invade the Hermit Na- 
tion—which she did—and 
should dominate it thenceforth, and she 
has. Moreover she intends to control it 
in the future. A treaty has just been 
signed between thé two nations which 
makes this relation a formal matter of 
agreement, and secures to Korea the 
protection of Japan and to the latter the 
opportunity to develop its own indus- 
trial and commercial exploitation of the 
smaller kingdom. An American, long 
time engaged in the Japanese Embassy 
at Washington and informed as to Japan’s 
policy; will’ £6 to Seouf to serve as ad- 
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viser to the Korean emperor. This ap- 
pointment relieves a British subject of 
a similar post; and the compact as such 
marks the end of Russian influence in 
Korea. We notice that dispatches from 
some European capitals intimate that at 
the end of the war, even though it end 
with a Japanese victory, this protectorate 
will be disallowed by the Powers of Eu- 
rope. Our opinion is that Japan has as- 
surances from Great Britain and the 
United States that no such deprivation 
of the fruits of victory is to be permitted 
after this war such as disgraced Europe 
after Japan’s defeat of China in 1894. 
What Japan wins in this war she will 
keep. 


T is clear now that while the loss of 

life in the battle at Liaoyang was 
great—probably thirty or forty thousand 
—and while Kuropatkin was 
compelled to retreat, still it 
was a less decisive victory 
for Japan than it was first supposed to 
be. The Russians have made a fairly 
creditable retreat to Mukden, around 
which city conflict still goes on, but each 
side is so exhausted by the struggle of 
the past two months that it is not proba- 
ble that this campaign will see any more 
clashes of a decisive character. 

Still, with such an army as General 
Oyama leads and with a spirit of self- 
immolation pervading it—the like of 
which modern war at least has not 
equaled—it is not safe to predict. The 
Japanese may carry the war right on to 
Harbin, venturing even that much farther 
into the Russian territory and away from 
its base of supplies. 

It would be safer to stop at Mukden, 
entrench and prepare for Russia’s ulti- 
mate attack in the reconquest of Man- 
churia, which she seems bound to attempt 
in the next campaign. Meantime, Man- 
churia, now in Japan’s power, can be for- 
mally turned over by her to China, and 
the Powers can be called upon to live 
up to their pledge to preserve China’s ad- 
ministrative identity. Then an attempt 
to retake Manchuria would bring Russia 
in conflict with the Powers. 

The Baltic fleet, Russia’s last naval 
arm, has set sail for the scene of con- 
flict forty vessels strong, including trans- 
ports, colliers and the like. En route, it 
must solve the serious problem of coaling 
and yet observe the rules of war. En- 
tering the waters of the Red Sea, from 
thence on it must be ready at any time 
to face Japanese armed craft. Nothing 
is known of this fleet’s equipment or the 
personnel of its officers and crews, which 
makes it likely that its fate in Pacific 
waters will be different from the squad- 
rons that dlready have been sunk or 
driven to port for refuge. 


The War in 
the Par East 


Secretary Anderson of the National Council 
has rendered the denomination a valuable serv- 
ice in preparing a digest of the eleven ses- 
sions of that body since it was first organized, 
in Oberlin in 1871. He has carefully collated 
from the several minutes of the body the ma- 
terial that could be classified under sepa- 
rate captions and brought all together in 
successive portions of the digest, so that it 
will be possible now for any one who consults. 
it to find out what, for example, ‘has been the 
action of the council from time to time with 
regard to the benevolent societies, or minis- 
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terial standing, or any one of the other sub- 
jects that have been raised at any of the meet- 
ings. Thus a large amount of labor is spared 
any one who would get the facts in the mat- 
ter. This digest certainly ought to be printed 
as speedily as possible, inasmuch as it con- 
stitutes an important contribution to the 
knowledge of the tendencies and registered 
opinions of the denomination for the last 
forty years. 


The Real Question before the 
Denomination 


Not for many years has American Con- 
gregationalism been so much concerned 
with itself as today. The approach of 
another National Council naturally gives 
rise to a serious consideration of the 
function of this body and of ways in 
which it may strengthen our denomina- 
tional life. But entirely apart from this 
gathering, discussion is taking place 
among thoughtful men the country over 
with regard to Congregationalism as a 
working polity and the proper place and 
peculiar service of our branch of the 
Church in the great Christian family. 
The agitation of these questions is occa- 
sioned usually by local conditions and 
thought is directed to modifications and 
improvements of the Congregational way 
that will promote fellowship, harmony 
and efficiency. 

We heartily welcome this era of dis- 
cussion and agitation. It is better far 
than one of stagnation and indifference. 
We wish more representative men in the 
denomination, college and theological 
seminary presidents and professors, mis- 
sionary secretaries and superintendents, 
and pastors of leading churches, would 
offer for the general good, each his meas- 
ure of wisdom and of forethought ; thereby 
the path to a better status would be made 
clearer, broader and easier to tread. 

In this week’s issue, for example, Dr. 
F. A. Noble, the moderator of the coun- 
cil of 1898, writes with his customary 
force and directness concerning certain 
drifts which he deems to be subversive 
of the fundamental principles of our 
order. We are glad to have so able an 
advocate of the individualistic theory of 
Congregationalism express himself so 
cogently. With his plea for the cherish- 
ing of the sentiment of fellowship as the 
source of effective denominational co- 
operation, we are in complete accord. 
The first essential certainly is the spirit 
of good will, friendliness and sympathy. 
But is not fellowship all the more real 
when it takes concrete form? Outward 
organization, if properly perfected and not 
carried to formality, often nurtures the 
spirit of fellowship, and as we interpret 
current tendencies in the denomination 
they are entirely in the direction of em- 
phasizing fellowship in which Dr. Noble 
says he heartily believes; of taking it out 
of the region of the empty platitudes 
and oftentimes meaningless resolutions 
of public gatherings and concreting it in 
useful substantial forms. 

it may help to a better understanding 
of the exact question at issue if we seek 
to specify several particulars of the pres- 
ent movement toward a more efficient 
Congregationalism : 


1, An increase of the functions and prestige 
of the moderatorship of the triennial National 
Council. 
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2. A disposition to regard churches in a 
given municipality as essentially one rather 
than many. 

3. A tendency to utilize more fully the exist- 
ing organizations—conferences, associations or 
conventions—by which churches in a given 
locality or in an entire state are now bound 
together, to empower that organization with 
greater authority and responsibility touching 
ministerial standing and church extension. 

4. A desire that the six national missionary 
societies supported by the denomination should 
be more truly representative of it, more har- 
moniously related to one another and more 
efficiently adjusted to the work of evangeliza- 
tion at home and abroad. 

5. A tendency toward a certain supervision 
of denominational interests in a given locality 
through men set apart for that purpose and 
duly recognized and honored. 

We cannot pause now to comment at 
length upon these specifications save to 
say that they are simply tendencies and 
that the current does not run equally 
strong as respects them all. There has 
been, for example, considerable comment, 
favorable and unfavorable, upon Dr. 
Bradford’s interpretation of his office as 
moderator, and even among those who 
have cordially approved of his going 
about in the West and the South as a 
representative of the churches; there are 
some who look upon his annual letter as 
a work of supererogation, a creditable ex- 
pression of his own devotion and enthu- 
siasm, but not an essential part of the 
moderator’s program. So, too, as respects 
the other four particulars, there is not 
and cannot be in these experimental 
stages exact agreement concerning details, 
even among those who believe in modern. 
izing Congregationalism. 

But minor differences aside, the ques- 
tion remains whether these drifts in the 
main are wholesome or dangerous. If 
the latter, the time to arrest them is the 
present; if the former, they should be 
supported and accelerated. 

There is this much at least to be said in 
favor of some, if not all, of these modifi- 
cations, that they have been proposed 
and advocated by several of our most 
trusted and sagacious, if not our most 
conspicuous men. Consider the titles of 
the addresses and papers which have been 
issued on this general subject during re- 
cent months. Their titles and the names 
of their authors are sufficient guarantee 
of the soberness and essential conserva- 
tism behind the movement itself. Among 
them we would mention as deserving to 
be pondered by all thoughtful Congrega- 
tionalists today, these: 

Possible Changes in our Congregational 
Polity, by Rev. William R. Campbell of 
Boston. 

The Undeveloped Resources of Congrega- 
tionalism, by Rev. J. H. Chandler of Fond du 
Lae, Wis. 

Association and Council as Factors in Con- 
gregationalism, by Prof. Charles S. Nash of 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Ministerial Supply, Congregational Fellow- 
ship and Oversight, by Rev. Messrs. J. P. 
Sanderson and H. P. De Forest of Michigan. 

All these papers, we believe, were pre- 
pared for special occasions and received 
the hearty indorsement of the represent- 
ative bodies of Congregationalists who 
heard them. Moreover, most of the 
authors are Congregationalists bred in 
the bone, familiar with its history and 
traditions, eager to conserve all that is 
most vital and precious in our historic 
faith and polity. These men represent 
the deliberateness, caution and balance 
of judgment supposed to go with middle 
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life rather than the ardor and impetuos- 
ity of youth, and viewing the situation 
from the standpoint of the extreme East, 
the extreme West and the great Interior 
states, they exhibit a surprising degree of 
unanimity in their underlying convic- 
tions. This is significant and ought to 
count for much. To these names should 
be added the weighty one of Prof. Willis- 
ton Walker, who advocates the idea of 
one municipal church in a city or town. 
All this proves that the desire for a more 
efficient denominational life is not pro- 
vincial. 

This then, as we discern it, is the situa- 
tion in American Congregationalism to- 
day. In England and among American 
Unitarians conditions are not materially 
different. There is a plain divergence 
between those who, like Dr. Leonard 
W. Bacon, look upon Congregationalism 
chiefly as an influence and those who, 
like most of the younger and middle-aged 
men among us, conceive it to be capable 
of development and modification today 
even as for the last three hundred years 
it has been undergoing changes. The 
emphasis on Congregationalism by men 
of the type of Dr. Bacon and Dr. Noble 
is individualistic. They think first of the 
local church and of its entire freedom 
from any trammels that might arise from 
connection with other churches. The em- 
phasis of the younger generation is rather 
toward an associate body of churches, 
each living not unto itself, but gladly 
taking its place in a compact fellowship 
so organized that it can through Congre- 
gationalism do its full share toward bring- 
ing in the kingdom of God. 


Dr. George C. Lorimer 


The announcement by cable of the 
death at Aix-les-Bains, France, last 
week Thursday, of Rev. George C. Lori- 
mer, D. D., surprised all but the few who 
knew that he went abroad in June for 
treatment and had recently undergone an 
operation in Berlin. The news saddens 
many hearts in this country and Great 
Britain, the land of his birth and where 
he has spent most of his summers in re- 
cent years. His career on this side the 
Atlantic has been one of steadily increas- 
ing influence and power since he began 
to preach in Kentucky forty-four years 
ago. Three of our largest cities, Chicago, 
Boston and, since 1901, New York, have 
been the scene of his notable successes 
as pastor and preacher. Few men equaled 
him in the blending of gifts which occa- 
sion the assembling of great congregations 
and then hold them spellbound. While 
he disclaimed any oratorical gains arising 
from his early connection with the thea- 
ter, his native dramatic instincts were so 
strong that he could easily move his au- 
ditors to laughter or to tears. He was a 
church builder as well, equal to the task 
of administering large parishes, as his 
raising of $150,000 for the rebuilding of 
Tremont Temple, Boston, proved. 

But Dr. Lorimer’s sympathies were not 
bounded by his congregation. Temper- 
ance and industrial reform, co-operative 
undertakings among working men and 
every promising modern movement look- 
ing toward the bettering of the condition 
of the average man found in him a warm 
champion. A man also of untiring indus- 
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try in his study, he gathered about him 
a library of 4,000 volumes, and the fruit of 
his constant reading, wide research and 
familiarity with modern life at many 
points he gave to the public in a dozen 
volumes. The Argument for Christianity 
and the monograph on Charles Spurgeon 
were translated into other languages and 
his Christianity in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury is a valuable summary of the prog- 
ress of religious activities. His theolog- 
ical position was conservative, but he 
was appreciative of the best elements in 
the modern movement of thought. 

Not because of great original gifts only, 
or by means of sensational devices did 
Dr. Lorimer climb to the heights. What- 
ever of genius he possessed was linked 
with capacity and willingness for hard, 
patient work. That kept him fresh when 
many men are retired and made him eag- 
erly desired at threescore as a leader of 
commanding Baptist churches in two 
metropolitan American cities. And herein 
is a lesson for his brethren. 





The Greatest Thing in the 
World 


This quality which the apostle praised 
as greatest among the enduring things is 
motive force in the life of Christ’s dis- 
ciples every day. It; is love in action, 
determining the view which the soul 
takes of the opportunities as well as 
trials of our life. Whatever may be said 
of Paul, no one can accuse him of mere 
sentimentality. His is always the manly, 
active thought, broad-visioned, urgent of 
practicalities, impatient of mere disput- 
ings about words and forms and of the 
scruples by which men are kept from 
service. He is not thinking of self-indul- 
gence, but of the constraining love of 
Christ, which makes men sensitive to the 
great opportunities which come with the 
wide brotherhood of man. 

No one can read this chapter with at- 
tentive heart without feeling the move- 
ment of that thought by which our own 
age is most deeply stirred, the thought 
of social duties and the solidarity of man. 
Here is the key to a right conception of 
our attitude toward others. This is the 
crowning quality which makes us worthy 
of our human brotherhood and true com- 
panion of the Elder Brother. Other 
things pass by. Our possessions are but 
lendings; our learning will be lost in 
wider knowledge; our place of influence 
or of insignificence must be redetermined 
in the light of unregarded facts by the 
Judge of all the earth. But when the 
fire has tried all and destroyed much 
which our hearts value love will come 
forth from the testing purified and eter- 
nal. 

There is a bracing quality in a message 
which compels us to remember that the 
greatest and most enduring quality of 
human life is linked with self-denial. 
Love and self.seeking are terms which 
contradict each other. For love grows 
by service. Its life is giving; its reward 
is to be suffered to give more. This is 
the teaching of all intimate social rela- 
tions. That friendship, that affection in 
which there has ceased to be an oppor- 
tunity of self-giving is dormant, if not 
dying. The test-of our joy is in what we 
are to the world, rather than in what 
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the world is to us. And the ideal friend- 
ship is that in which there is continual 
opportunity of mutual service. So love 
maintains itself among its enemies by 
self-denials. It isnot provoked, it taketh 
not account of evil, it suffereth long and 
is kind. It has its reward in its own 
self-giving—it can be patient, waiting 
long for the recognition of which it is 
sure at last. 

In all these qualities of patience and 
self-giving love is the true reflection of 
the character of God. This is its claim 
upon the eternities; this is our culminat- 
ing human likeness to our Heavenly 
Father. In proportion as we share his 
love we are made partakers of his life. 
The changes of the world and of our 
growth and our decay may take from us 
all other possessions; but what can de- 
stroy this vital breath of the spirit? 
Down the long vista of the eternities we 
see the children of God in social groups, 
The sense of loneliness is quite shut out 
from the whole future of Christ’s people, 
as selfishness, self-will and self-deceit are 
all excluded from that social order of the 
Heavenly Father’s house. To be of the 
company of those who love is pledge of 
entrance and principle of life in that 
ideal companionship of the redeemed. 





Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, Sept. 11-17. 1 Cor. 12: 31; 13: 1-13. 


In Brief 
Think of Mississippi with a record of 569 


murders during the eight months prior to 
Sept. 1! 





To the familiar characterizations of Mr. 
Roosevelt as Rough Rider, Author, President 
and so on, may fitly now be added another: 
pungent letter writer. 





President Bradley’s graphic description of 
enterprising, well-equipped Des Moines must 
whet the appetite of delegates to the National 
Council for the joys that await them there. 





**T dread September,”’ says a certain pastor. 
**It takes so long to get the wheels in motion 
again.’’ Are you, people of the congregation, 
helping or hindering the starting of the ma- 
chinery? 





Why should representatives of foreign par- 
liamentary bodies, who have come to this 
country especially to confer as to international 
peace, be first taken at Government expense to 
see our training school for soldiers? 





Ten Roman Catholic missionaries, five men 
and five women, have offered up their lives for 
the Gospel’s sake in German New Guinea, na- 
tives having massacred them. Severe puni- 
tive measures have been used by the govern- 
ment. 





American clergymen seeking places to preach 
or teach might find them in the ‘‘ Wee Free”’ 
Church of Scotland, which sadly needs min- 
isters to man the churches, theological schools 
and missions which the House of Lords have 
put in their possession. 





Dr. F. A. Noble, in an interesting article on 
How Henry Ward Beecher Learned to Preach, 
in the Christian Commonwealth, London, re- 
ports Mr. Beecher as telling him that he first 
found the clew to successful dealing with men 
by minute study of Paul’s methods as set forth 
in the book of Acts. 





A hundred bishops or so and one arch- 
bishop will be wandering about Boston streets 
three weeks hence. They will be a pictur- 
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esque addition to the body politic, and let the 
common man who ventures to accost them 
understand the important distinctions between 
Reverend, Right Reverend, Very Reverend 
and Very Very Reverend. 





Mr. Carnegie, having wearied of giving 
money for libraries exclusively, has taken to 
bestowing church organs. Dr. D. K. Pear- 
sons, likewise, has taken a new turn with his 
benevolence, and by giving Berea College $50,- 
000 for a water works system has made him- 
self the harbor toward which many a Baptist 
craft will be steered. 





There will be widespread sympathy with 
Rev. Joel S. Ives, home missionary secretary 
for Connecticut and registrar of the National 
Council, because of his recent accident. 
While bicycling, he collided with a carriage, 
Sept. 2, suffering concussion of the brain. He 
lay unconscious till the next morning and has 
lain in bed since, but is so improving that 
complete recovery may be expected. 





The race issue has risen in San Francisco 
over admission of Japanese children to the 
public schools. The city attorney has given 
an opinion to the superintendent of schools 
that the two hundred Japanese pupils must go 
to the public school set apart for the Chinese, 
he arguing that inasmuch as they are Mongo- 
lians they cannot be permitted to go to schools 
provided for children of white parentage. 
The Japanese will appeal to the courts. 





Largely through the tireless and patient 
service of its officers, the third session of the 
Frankfort (Mich.) Congregational Summer 
Assembly was a modest but distinct success, 
in a year especially trying for such gatherings. 
Incorporation was effected, and officers and 
trustees chosen under the liberal and compre- 
hensive Resort Law of Michigan, with en- 
couraging sales of stock. Steps were taken to 
acquire and improve the valuable property, 
near Frankfort, offered by the Ann Arbor 
Railroad for a permanent home. The policy 
for the future is more and more to center about 
Bible study as the characteristic and dominant 
note. 





Negro militiamen from Connecticut partici- 
pating in the military maneuyers at Manassas 
have been subjected to indignities by Southern 
militia. Someof the latter have been heard to 
say that they would have liked to use ball 
rather than blank cartridges against the Ne- 
groes. Governor Terrell of Georgia says that 
a Georgia soldier who refused to salute a Ne- 
gro officer ‘‘ showed real Southern grit.” Stu- 
dents in one of Ohio’s colleges last week re- 
fused to sit in the classroom with a Negro 
student. Itis such small but significant hap- 
penings as these which show how far we are 
yet in this country from being either demo- 
cratic or Christian. 





The hostile attitude toward the missionary’s 
person and his message, caused by evasive and 
unscrupulous European diplomacy in dealing 
with China, is well reflected in the following 
stanza from a song which is sung among the 
Chinese: 

Missionary preachee, “‘ Brother, 
Christian lovee foes,” 

Allee samee, kill each other, 
Cut off brother’s nose. 

Foreign devils fightee, hangee, 
Takee allee can, 

Then if some one mustee hangee— 
Hangee Chinaman. 


Fortunately our diplomatic record and our na- 
tional policy favoring preservation of China’s 
identity save us to a great extent from this 
indictment. 





Rev. F. L. Goodspeed of Springfield, after a 
summer in England, returns impressed with 
the prevailing note of sadness and pessimism 
among Englishmen who contemplate the na- 
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tion’s condition. For himself he believes that 
“*the English are an intensely earnest people. 
‘They move more calmly than we, but they 
will right the wrongs. The spirit of Cromwell 
still survives amongst them. Their commer- 
‘cial life is honest. Their political life is com- 
‘paratively pure. Their municipal life is free 
from graft and fraud. Their home life is 
beautiful. London is full of remedial agen- 
-cies.” Rey. Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline is 
reported as preaching with extraordinary 
power at Weigh House, London, during his 
vacation in England. He says that wherever 
he goes in England or America, he finds seri- 
ous observers of social phenomena reporting 
indifference in matters of religion. On his voy- 
age home he preached to the ship’s company 
and had a group of Jews among his hearers. 





Churches desiring a fresh and interesting 
presentation of foreign missionary work 
should bear in mind the fast that Rev. F. S. 
Hatch, formerly Congregational pastor in 
Monson, Mass., has recently returned from a 
three years’ tour in India in the interests of 
the Christian Endeavor movement. We doubt 
if there is any man in this country who has 
made so extensive a visitation of missions of 
all denominations in India, and he comes back 
freighted with rich stores of information. It 
is a treat to spend an hour with him and listen 
to his vivid descriptions of conditions and 
Christian activities in that fascinating land. 
Our Datch Reform brethren are soon to util- 
ize Mr. Hatch for a month’s campaign among 
their churches in New York State and Penn- 
sylvania. Secretary Conklin of their Board 
hopes to have him tell his story at many 
points, and he commends him in these terms: 
‘*A man of twenty years’ pastoral experience 
and so extended a foreign missionary acquaint- 
ance is an unexcalled witness.” Mr. Hatch 
may be addressed, care of the Christian En- 
deavor World. He is too modest to proffer 
his own services, but a man who has used his 
eyes and ears so wisely for three years in one 
of the most interesting fields in the world 
ought to be made serviceable in the home 
churches, now that he has come back to 
America. 





The friends of Fargo College, North Dakota, 
are congratulating themselves on the election 
of a new dean of women and professor of his- 
tory. President Morley has recently been 
East and reports the appointment to that po- 
sition of Miss Alice M. Baldwin of East Or- 
ange, N. J., daughter of Rev. Dr. F. W. Bald- 
win, pastor of Trinity Church. Miss Baldwin 
took her A. B. at Cornell University in 1900, 
and her A.M. in 1902. She held a graduate 
scholarship at Cornell for two years, and dur- 
ing that time was assistant to Prof. H. Morse 
Stephens, aiding him with the undergraduate 
women and doing important work in prepar- 
ing his Documents of European History, pub- 
lished by Macmillan. In 1902 she competed 
for and won a foreign fellowship, offered by 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, and 
spent a year in study at Berlin and Paris. 
During the past year she has been teaching in 
the high school in Glen Ridge, N. J. Profes- 
sor Stephens, now of the University of Cali- 
fornia, in a letter to President Morley says: 
‘*Miss Baldwin possesses more of the quali- 
ties of a successful dean of women than any 
woman of my acquaintance. Her assistance 
to me at Cornell was invaluable.”’ In addition 
to her duties as dean of women at Fargo she 
will have charge of the department of history. 
The college has opened with an. unusually 
large Freshman Class. 





Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 


A church plant with several branches; New 
York business men hold a morning prayer 
meeting before taking the train (Both Sides 
the Brooklyn Bridge, page 393). 
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How the Sunday school is exploited in a 
Western county (The Sunday School Spectac- 
ular, page 411). 

A suggestion for Congregationalists to con- 
sider with a view to future summers (Notes 
from Pilgrim Land, page 405). 
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A church where it seenis to be sorely needed 
(A Promising New Church, page 382). 

A deeper appreciation of the opportunity 
furnished by the vacation movement and 
practical planning to utilize it (Massachusetts 
Broadside, pages 405, 406). 





The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


83. In questions relating to Christian con- 
duct, where one seems compelled to take one 
of two courses, and yet has “misgivings” 
(the word that the Twentieth Century New 
Testament uses in Rom. 14: 23) in considering 
both courses of action, how shall one act and 
not sin? Does God intend that every man 
shall be able to decide absolutely and without 
doubt or misgiving that any course of action 
is right, before entering upon it?—INQUIRER 
(Vermont). 

The case of which Paul is speaking is one 
where his supposition is that one course is 
certainly right and the other, for certain 
minds at least, may be doubtful. The situa- 
tion, therefore, is not the one suggested by 
your question; though the situation there 
suggested is by no means uncommon. For 
one of the marked features of our life is its 
complexity and its resulting multiplied para- 
doxes. Paul elsewhere suggests that even the 
case he has in mind might yield such a para- 
dox, for there are two kinds of weaker breth- 
ren; not only those for whom eating flesh is 
sin and whom you stumble by eating, but also 
those for whom it is no sin, and whom you 
might coneeivably stumble by making it a sin. 
Between these two’classes one has always to 
guide his course. Both are to be regarded. 
Both lay duties upon us. And the duty of 
developing a proper conscience in another 
may be, often, as imperative as the duty of 
removing all possible temptation from his 
path. It is often very difficult to decide 
which duty is paramount in a given case. 
One wants at least to be sure that his de- 
cision is not determined by his own selfish 
desire. Sometimes, obviously, a decision 
must be made between two courses -where 
neither course can be considered ideal, or 
chosen without some misgiving. In such 
cases we must simply follow the greater 
probability, and show our obedience by our 
williiigness to act even where the light is not 
overwhelming. 


84. Do you believe that evil spirits have the 
power to inject into the human mind blasphe- 
mous thoughts and in a way that a person 
might hardly distinguish whether the thoughts 
arose from a person’s own heart or not? If 
such wicked thoughts gave the person the 
greatest pain and led to instant effort to ex- 
pel them with all possible energy, would this 
determine surely that they were not from the 
heart but from an exterior source? and is the 
person under the circumstances defiled by 
these blasphemous thoughts and suggestions? 
—INQUIRER (Vermont). 


Quite independently of the question of evil 
spirits, such suggestions are more or less con? 
tinuously pouring into our minds, from the 
play of both the inner and the outer world. 
The inner stream of our own thought is not 
primarily a matter of express volition, but of 
mechanical association of ideas. But tempta- 
tion is not sin, as the account of Christ’s own 
temptation shows; and a person who takes the 
attitude toward the evil thoughts that the 
question ‘indicates,;would not ‘be touched in 
his own interior character. The only sense in 
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which he could be spoken of as ‘‘ defiled”’ 
would be, that the suggested thoughts might 
later become a source of further temptation to 
him, though he had not voluntarily brought 
them into mind at the first. 


85. What are we to teach concerning the ob- 
ligation and manner of observing the Sabbath? 
—G. W. K. (Ohio). 

First, I suppose that it ought to be a day 
bringing some real rest and refreshment of 
body and mind, and to this end to be some- 
what carefully differentiated from the other 
days of the week. We seem to be made, both 
as to body and mind, ona plan that requires 
periodic rest; and there seems to be high prob- 
ability that on mere constitutional grounds 
the Sabbath rest is distinctly demanded. 
Second, that it should bea day of liberty, re- 
leasing not only from the ordinary daily toil, 
but affording to each man some sphere of in- 
dividual liberty of his own. Third, that it 
should be a home day—a day in whieh the 
home relations should be distinctly deepened 
and strengthened. Fourth, that it should bea 
day pre-eminently affording opportunity to 
the highest spiritual life, bringing real re- 
freshing from God—the natural contribution 
of trust, and its consequent hope and joy and 
eourage. If there is a God at all, he is a 
souree of infinite life and able to bring us all 
needed refreshing. Our Sundays ought to 
make especially possible, too, ‘‘the sober and 
strenuous mood” in which our highest pur- 
poses become most easy to us. 


86. In the name of historical criticism many 
feel at liberty to reject the accounts of Christ’s 
super-human power, except as to healing hu- 
man infirmities. Is there any reason, in any 
sphere of thought, why this difference should 
be made?—F. c. w. (Iowa). 

There is certainly no reason why just this 
difference should be made on historical 
grounds. All the miracles of the New Tes- 
tament, to be sure, are not on quite the same 
evidential basis historically. Miracles, for ex- 
ample, recorded in all the Gospels may rightly 
enough be regarded as having better historical 
evidence than those finding record in buta 
single place. But any strict attempt to clas- 
sify the miracles thus on distinctly historical 
grounds would not draw the line where philo- 
sophical presuppositions might draw it. The 
truth is that the determining motive in shut- 
ting out, in the way indicated in the question, 
many of the miracles of Christ is not at all 
historical, but philosophical or scientific. And 
even on those grounds it would be difficult to 
justify the dogmatic attitude some have shown 
here. Twenty-five years ago such critics 
would have denied just as summarily many 
of the miracles of healing which now they 
accept without question. We are not at a 
point, I judge, where we can dogmatically 
pronounce against any of the miracles ‘of 
Christ. It is by no means inconceivable that 
within a comparatively short time other mira- 
cles than those of healing might come to seem 
to us quite as believable. And it seems to 
me both nnscientific and unphilosophic simply 
to ignore in our thinking here the admitted 
uniqueness of Christ. We are plainly not 
dealing with an ordinary personality in the 
study of his life; we are not to try to shield 
the New Testament from the severest critical 
investigation; but it is both scientific and 
philosophical to recognize differences where 
differences exist. 
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His Interesting Work in 
Paris among All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men 








Charles Wagner—Author, Preacher 


and Pastor 


By Grace King 


A Writer whom President 
Roosevelt Reads and 
Admires 











[Miss King is a native and resident of New 
Orleans. In fiction and in history she has 
done fine work, some of her short stories 
being among the best written by American 
women. Some years ago she became inter- 
ested in M. Wagner, and she was among the 
first to write about him, calling the attention 
of the English and American publics to his 
merits as an interpreter of religion and as a 
practical philosopher.—EpDIToRs. ] 


The visit of M. Charles Wagner to this 
country marks an important and inter- 
esting stage in his career. To recapitu- 
late the chief features of it thus far: He 
was born about fifty years ago in Alsace, 
of a long line of humble, pious Protes- 
tant ministers; and was in natural suc- 
cession also dedicated to the Church, 
After a preliminary education in his vil- 
lage school, supplemented by a course of 
classical and religious lessons from the 
village pastor, he was sent straight from 
his green fields and pastures; from his 
country home, companions, amusements, 
occupations, thought and talk, to Paris, 
there to make a beginning of his theo- 
logical studies under an Alsatian compa- 
triot and theologue. He remained in 
Paris six years; went thence to Strass- 
burg, where he was studying for his 
degree when the Franco-Prussian war 
wrested his country and his people from 
their allegiance and transferred them by 
the point of the sword to Germany. 
Feeling that he could not thus be trans- 
ferred, when the time came for him to 
fix the place of his home and his work, 
he selected France. 

With his bride, a young Alsatian like 
himself, he settled in a small village, 
within the French border line, and for 
several years maintained the traditions 
of his family by fulfilling the simple but 
onerous duties of a village pastor. 

Intellectual necessities, perhaps such as 
his pastoral ancestors had not known, 
and a spiritual energy such as perhaps 
may never have disquieted them, drove 
him from what was his predetermined 
field of labor to Paris, where he sought 
a mission for himself and found one in 
the Faubourg St. Antoine. 

Perhaps not in Christendom could a field 
of missionary work have been found of 
rockier soil, of thornier growth, of more 
unwholesome atmosphere. The difficul- 
ties to be overcome attracted, however, 
rather than repelled the stalwart young 
pastor; the vision of.the harvest to be 
gathered one day from it inflamed his 
heart with the enthusiasm that makes of 
the labor itself the reward of the laborer. 
Wagner put his hand to the plow in 
that field, and he is still tracing furrows 
in it. 

For years his only chapel was an upper 
room, No. 2 Rue des Arquebusiers. Here, 
seed by seed, was stored the precious 
grain saved from the tares of humanity 
that grow rank and wild in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine. Here, one by one, was 
brought, not the one that was lost, but 
the ninety and nine that were lost out of 





every hundred. Here week day lectures, 
Sunday services, Sunday schvol, night 
and day classes for young men, classes 
for young women, and the many and va- 
rious charitable and religious organiza- 
tions that naturally ensue from sincere 
and active church membership, are now 
rooted and growing vigorously in that 
once spiritually abandoned spot of Paris. 

The enlargement of the little salle de 
la Rue des Arquebusiers into the Eglise 
Boulevard Beaumarchais has also fol- 
lowed in natural order. M. Wagner, in 
his coming lectures, will doubtless speak 
of the historical and social conditions 
that he had to contend with in his round 
of labors; of the various and heteroge- 
neous elements of humanity, ranging up 
to the intelligent workman and down to 
the bestialized drone and vicious crimi- 
nals of both sexes that he had to work 
with. 

The books he has published are a part 
of the harvest he has gathered from his 
field: Youth, Justice, Courage, Around 
the Hearthstone, The Better Way, The 
Simple Life, The Friend, as also are the 
innumerable addresses and papers read 
before different meetings for the advance- 
ment of the cause of popular education, 
moral action and social reform. 

From the Faubourg St. Antoine, his in- 
fluence has spread over Paris and France. 
He is at present the leader of liberal 
Protestantism in France; and as such 
has answered recently the series of let- 
ters published in Le Protestant, entitled 
Free Thought and Liberal Protestant- 
ism, written by M. Buisson, one of the 
leaders of French Free Thought, who 
with great ability endeavored to prove 
that favorite conclusion of both the 
French Catholic and infidel—the identity 
of liberal Protestantism with rationalism. 
(Libre Pensée et Protestatisme, par F. 
Buisson et Charles Wagner. Fishbacher, 
Paris.) 

M. Wagner has written no finer, nobler 
pages than in these letters that contain 
his own profession of faith and the mani- 
festo of French liberal Protestantism, 
which, although united with workers of 
all degrees of free (or shackled) thought 
in all good effort for sociological and edu- 
cational improvement indugurated of re- 
cent years in France, and fighting as it 
does in the ranks of the anti-.clerical 
party for freedom of church and school, 
yet in no wise severs itself from its re- 
ligious authority, or denies its divine 
commission. 

What differentiates the liberal Protes- 
tant from the Freethinker, says M. Wag- 
ner, is faith in God. ‘‘As for this vo- 
cable God, against which you have so 
many reservations to present, I recognize 
that crying abuses are attached toit. It 
has been profaned, soiled, compromised 
more than any other expression of the 
human tongue. And yet—what a place 
it occupies and how it has filled the souls 
of men for centuries and centuries! It 
is the sweetest name I have heard since 


my youth. To have Sirius disappear from 
the firmament would cause me less re-. 
gret; never more to see stars in the- 
night would leave me in an obscurity: 
less dark than to see disappear from my: 
memory that name, blessed above all 
others! Renounce it? And why? Be. 
cause the hypocrite uses it in his cheat- 
ing; the fanatic in his anathema; the- 
scholastic in his subtleties? Poor reason! 
God is more certain to me than the world 
and than life. I name sorrow that I do- 
not understand ; and death that is a mys- 
tery tome. Why should my lips be silent 
as to Him, who consoles me for the one 
and the other? 

The great moral and religious value of 
the Bible in life; the necessity of church 
organization; the symbolic character of 
certain dogmas of expiation, for instance; 
the strange and abnormal fact beyond 
our limited wisdom. to comprehend—that 
everywhere and at all times the good 
suffer for the bad—he expresses with 
the clear, definite simplicity of mind 
and language which, as in The Simple 
Life, appeals to our own simplicity, to 
our own pastoral days of youth, and 
faith and all pure sentiments. ‘‘ Prayer,” 
he says, “is the thought of man, his 
whole soul opened like a book beneath 
the look of Him who alone knows how 
to see all and comprehend all. If man 
understood what a refuge prayer was, he 
would see in it his highest prerogative.’ 

M. Wagner’s name first crossed the 
ocean to the United States with his book 
Youth; Courage and Justice were trans- 
lated for us shortly after they appeared 
in Paris, during the nineties. The rest 
has followed as a matter of course: the 
desire to know more of the man; then 
to know him, his coworkers; and then 
comes the desire to have him know us; 
our work, our workers. 

This is the aftermath of his harvest 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine, that the 
young pastor never foresaw in his aspira- 
tions for the future. 





A Loss to Cambridge 


All Cambridge regrets the resignation and’ 
departure of Rev. Charles H. Williams from 
Wood Memorial Church. Throughout the 
city and among the churches he is held in 
highest esteem, and has made a wide circle of 
friends. Under his faithful care the church 
has prospered greatly. The membership has 
increased seventy-five per cent., mostly by ac- 
cessions on confession, due to his quiet. but 
effective personal work, and the church has 
flourished proportionately in other lines. In 
civic affairs he has always been a force mak- 
ing for righteousness, and he was an honored 
member of the school board. In the fraternity 
of ministers he has been loved for his modest 
bearing, his charming good humor and his 
large-hearted brotherliness. A council to dis- 
miss him is called for Sept. 14. It is hoped 
that the private business affairs which have 
taken him temporarily out of the ministry will 
soon permit his return, for the churches can 
ill afford to lose his services. Ss. 
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Des Moines’ Welcome to the National Council 


The Industrial, Political, Educational and Religious Interests which Cluster about the Capital City of lowa 


By Rev. DAN FREEMAN BraDLey, D. D., PRESIDENT OF IOWA COLLEGE 


Itis a happy coincidence that 
the National Council is to meet 
this year in Iowa, in the heart 
of that marvelous tract which 
Jefferson purchased from Napo- 
leon one hundred years ago. 
Of that imperial domain now 
comprising fifteen states and 
territories, without doubt the 
most valuable division is that 
which lies between the Missouri 
and the Mississippi, named af- 
ter one of the Indian tribes 
which the white man dispos- 
sessed, Delegates will ride to 
Grinnell and Des Moines 
through fields of corn and herds 
of cattle, through flourishing 
cities, well built and busy with 
industrial life in a state where 
the first civilized settler ar- 
rived in 18382. 

The city of Des Moines on 
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the river of that name had its 
beginnings in 1843 as a fort to 
protect the Sac and Fox Indians from the 
white men and the Sioux. In 1851 the 





REV. F. W. 
Pastor Plymouth Church, Des Moines 


HODGDON 


main stage line to Omaha made Fort Des 
Moines a stopping place, and the Govern- 
ment put here a 


Plymouth Congregational Church 


route soon to be followed by the Rock 
Island Railroad. That same year Plym- 
outh Church began its illustrious life, un- 
der the leadership of Joshua Chamberlain. 

The city has a charming location 
among the oak covered hills, where the 
Raccoon flows into the Des Moines. On 
the west of the river the railways have 
their termini, the hotels and business 
houses and large churches are grouped. 
East of the river and facing west stands 
the graceful State Capitol on an imposing 
site. In the valleys south and west of the 
city are the numerous shafts of coal mines 
and the great kilns where inexhaustible 
deposits of clay are converted into pav- 
ing brick. Eighteen railroads come to 
Des Moines. East and west the inter- 
urbans run. 

Des Moines is a great gathering place 
for Iowa people. The State Fair grounds 
swarmed with 100,000 people in the last 
week of August. Therc are conventions 


held here all the year around. 
For ten years they have been 
building hotels te take care of 
the people, yet there are not 
enough of them. Iowa people 
love politics and when the leg- 
islature meets once in two 
years, everybody of note gets 
to Des Moines. Out of this 
eager political training go the 
leaders of national activity. 
Allison, Dolliver, Cummins, 
Shaw, Hepburn, Lacy and Con- 
ger havea hand in the big things 
that are going on. 

The War Department has 
just established here a military 
station, with barracks for a 
regiment of cavalry. Des 
Moines rivals Hartford in the 
number if not in the importance 
of its insurance companies— 
there are fifty-one insurance 
companies by the last returns, 
some of them famous. It has 
an important position ineducation. Drake 
University, the chief school of higher 








REV. A. L. FRISBIE 
Pastor Emeritus Plymouth Church, Des Moines 


learning and the theological seminary for 
the Disciples of Christ, has a large at- 
tendance. The 





land office to care 
for the swarming 
settlers who fol- 
lowed close upon 
the heels of the 
departing Indian, 
even before the 
surveyor had set 
his stakes. In 
1857 the state capi- 
tal was moved 
from Iowa City 
here by act of the 
legislature, while 
the disappoint- 
ment of Iowa City 
was assuaged by 
a promise to give 
it the State Uni- 
versity. In 1858 
the archives and 
eash of the state 
were hauled here 
by ox teams 
through the dark 
mud, over the 








Wainut Street, West from Fourth 


Baptists have Des 
Moines’ College, 
affiliated with 
Chicago Univer- 
sity. Highland 
Park and the Four 
C’s are business 
schools, each 
gathering more 
than a thousand 
students a year. 

More than fifty 
churches, some of 
them very large 
and prosperous 
and of all denomi- 
nations, look af- 
ter the spiritual 
interest of the 90,- 
000 people who are 
proud to be citi- 
zens of lIowa’s 
leading city. Ac- 
tive Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. 
supplement 
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church and school. Des Moines is a hos- 
pital center for a large section of the state, 
and here is located the Still School of Oste- 
opathy, the newest ‘‘pathy”’ of them all. 

Congregationalism is active in Des 
Moines as would be expected. There 
are five churches of our order. Plymouth 
Church, possessing now the most beauti- 
ful edifice of our fellowship in all the 
Western country, entertained the Ameri- 
can Board in its old brick house in 1886, 
and remembers two things about it: Mark 
Hopkins and the great debate. Nearly 
all the chief figures of that meeting have 
vanished—Hopkins, Alden, Clark, Good- 
win, Joseph Ward, Dexter, Storrs, Tay- 
lor, Magoun, Egbert Smyth, E. A. Park, 
Joseph Cook. No man cares a rap now 
whether the unevangelized heathen has 
a second probation or not, especially as 
nobody knows anything about it, yet 
that strange issue was the ground of con- 
tention between conservatives and pro- 
gressives at. Des Moines and the results 
were far-reaching. 

Plymouth Church then had Dr. Frisbie; 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


End of the Vacation Season 

Many pastors are back in the city and al- 
most unanimously report a restful vacation. 
Dr. Cadman of Central was one of the first to 
reach the city, following his invariable cus- 
tom of being present on the first Sunday of 
September. The outlook for Congregational- 
ism in Greater New York was never brighter 
than today, and this year promises to witness 
events of. wide import to our churches. 


The Congregational Tent 

Here has been an interesting work. Tent 
services have been held in the vicinity of 
Bushwick Avenue Church not only three times 
on Sunday, but every week evening except 
Saturday. Mr. E. F. Cragin has been influen- 
tial in inaugurating the movement, but the 
services have been in charge of Dr. C. T. Bay- 
lis of Bushwick Avenue. Ona recent Sunday 
evening it was impossible to obtain a seat un- 
til the meeting was half over; and many re- 
mained standing throughout. There was spe- 
cial gospel singing and Dr. Baylis preached a 


Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


it has him yet—emevitus, Civil War vet- 
eran, student both of Oberlin and Yale, 
in appearance the very type of dear old 
Uncle Sam, witty, eloquent, independent, 
kind—he is an institution in himself. Des 
Moines without Dr. Frisbie would scarcely 
be recognizable. Rev. Frank W. Hodg- 
don, the pastor, inherited the beautiful 
new church and the council from Dr. 
Van Horn. Dr. Van Horn cuts out a 
tremendous lot of work for the men who 
follow him. Mr. Hodgdon lacks in neither 
courage, enthusiasm or ability to follow 
such a pioneer. The beautiful church is 
full and prosperous and the council will 
be well taken care of. There will be no 
lack of hospitality, even though this 
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simple but persuasive sermon. At its close 
seven people, two of them well-dressed men, 
came to the front asking for prayers. A simi- 
lar experience has attended a large number of 
the services; and plans are already on foot for 
a much larger tent next year, to hold about 
three thousand. Dr. Baylis will probably 
conduct several evangelistic services this com- 
ing winter, taking with him Mr. Fitzgerald, 
the singing evange’ist. There can be no doubt 
that there services nave proved a power in the 
community. Many attendants have been non- 
churchgoers and the reformation of several 
drunkards has been marked. Unquestionably 
Dr. Baylis’s commanding physique is one se- 
cret of his success. 


Laying of a Corner Stone 

The plan of the White Plains church is to 
branch out into various communities, and to 
have several churches organized as one, with 
different branches. The corner stone of the 
new and growing church in Scarsborough, 
where Rev. Arthur Pritchard has been rend- 
ering Mr. Street valuable assistance, was re- 
cently laid. 


A Morning Prayer Meeting 


I wonder whether any other city or town in 
the country can parallel a service in White 
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meeting bids fair to be the largest ever 
held. It was Mr. Hodgdon’s courage 
which persuaded the church to invite the 
national societies to come with the coun- 
cil, and thus to furnish the denomination 
a chance to get together. 

The newer churches will stand by Plym- 
outh with effective help. Pilgrim, just 
come to its majority and prospering under 
the leadership of John B. Losey, is near 
the Capitol. North Park, where John 
Comin has done a fine work for five years, 
and Greenwood under Pastor Rosen- 
berger, which swarmed from Plymouth 
in 1898, are promising, useful churches. 
The German church under Jacob Fath 
and the Union Church, which our colored 
Congregational brethren have recently 
organized, complete our list. These 
churches, aggregating 1,300 members and 
a constituency of over 5,000 people, will 
furnish a favorable atmosphere for the 
_ deliberations of the great assembly, 





state Capitoi 


Plains, where Mr. Street is doing such good 
work. This of course is a suburban church, 
and nearly all the men come into New York 
every morning. The express train leaves at 
about 8.25, and at eight o’clock a men’s morn- 
ing prayer meeting is held on the piazza of 
some member. Quite a little group of men 
meet informally in this way. With such a 
spirit, who can be surprised that the church 
is making rapid progress? Drxon. 


One Cause of the Chinese Dis- 
like for Foreigners 


If the truth were known, it is the improve- 
ments in the nature of iabor-saving inventions 
rather than the missionaries that have aroused 
the hatred of the Chinese. If that is the case, 
just think what is in prospect. Take the silk 
industry alone, with its millions upon millions 
of workers. Unquestionably, machines for 
making silk will be introduced here. They 
are bound to be, and when they are, then 
millions of the millions who knew nothing 
but silk making will be out of work. Then 
the hatred of the foreign devil will be ten- 
fold.—From Chamberlin’s Ordered Back to 
China. 
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The Man Archibald Horton Ronson Temperance Story 


PART Il, THE RESCUE 


** Reformation is all right, if it goes deep 
enough,” answered Sterling, thoughtfully; 
“*but it generally means a patching up, an 
outside change. A man reforms to escape the 
consequences of his folly, or sin. I want you 
to dig deeper, and start at the foundation; I 
want you to forsake sin, rather than try to es- 
cape from its consequences.” 

** You mean get converted, I suppose,” said 
Horton, with a bitter sneer. ‘‘ That’s not in 
my line. If my keeping straight depends on 
that, I may as well stop here. I’m no hypo- 
crite; I never have been, and I won’t begin 
now.” 

**But what do you think of the life you’ve 
led this last year? Do you like to wallow in 
the mire? ’”’ 

** Look here, now! I’ve never done nothin’ 
but drink! I’ve ruined no one but Horton— 
don’t make me out worse’n I am—I won’t stand 
it,’’ said Horton, roughly. 

** What do you think of the life you’ve led 
for a year?” 

**Tt’s hell—that’s what I think of it! I tell 
you, I’m through with it, so help me God!” 

**No, you didn’t say that. You said you 
were through with drink.’’ 

‘*T’m through with hell, the whole business! 
I’ll start square, and live straight. I’ll go 
where you say, and do what you tell me and if 
you want me to join a church or the Salvation 
Army, I’1] do that, and live up to it, too. Give 
your orders, I’ll obey.’’ 

Again Sterling was shocked by the over- 
ready promise. He recognized, too, the symp- 
toms of personal devotion and hastened to say: 
“‘T’m not giving orders. Look higher than to 
me, or you’ll never succeed. I’m under orders 
myself, a soldier under a Captain.”” The men 
were silent. Then Sterling went on, ‘‘ Do you 
know much about the life and teachings of 
Paul? ”’ 

Horton shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Used to, 
ages ago, when I went to Sunday school.” 

“He was @ grand fellow; got his orders 
straight, and wrote them out. Paul talked 
about life’s being a battle, and gave all sorts 
of directions about armor and fighting. You 
will remember some of them when you come 
to think them over. He was loyal to our Cap- 
tain, fought a brave fight, and won a glorious 
victory. You had better read what he says 
when you can; Ido. But Paul was onlya sol- 
dier, too. Read what the Captain said, and 
follow him. I say, Horton, did you ever— 
pray? ”” 

Sterling spoke hesitatingly now, bashfully, 
and Horton looked about towards the door. 
**T don’t mean before any one,” went on Ster- 
ling, and I don’t mean ‘saying your prayers.’ 
I mean talking to God all alone, just as a child 
talks to a father whom he loves, and who he 
knows loves him, and saying right out of the 
depths of your heart what you feel most; or 
just feeling it, without saying the words ‘ I’m 
sorry,’ or ‘ Help me,’ or whatever you would 
say if you could speak. We don’t have to tell 
him anything; he knows us better than we 
know ourselves. All we have to do is to give 
him a chance at us. Did you ever pray?” 

‘*No,”’ said Horton, ‘tI have never done 
anything but ‘ say prayers,’ and not even that 
for a long time.’’ Sterling waited expect- 
antly, and at length Horton went on, this time 
with deep solemnity: ‘“‘I will begin tonight, 
before I go to sleep. I shall have to do it. 
There is no other way out of hell.” 

**No,”’ answered Sterling, as solemnly, ‘‘no 
other way. And if you take that way, and 
keep it, you will stay out.” 

*“*T will take it, and I will keep it,” said 
Horton. 

Horton crossed to one of the windows and 


By Fannie Wilder Brown 


stood apparently looking out, though he saw 
nothing there. His gaze was far into the past, 
where he saw his young ambitions, his work, 
his friends. Could he regain his old footing? 
how? and when? Sterling had taken out 
some papers:and was making notes and com- 
putations with an alert business air. Aftera 
long silence Horton began, ‘‘I owe it to you, 
Mr. Sterling ” — 

** Leave off the ‘ Mr.,’ Horton.’’ 

**T owe it to you, Sterling,’’ he began again, 
obediently, ‘‘ to tell you all about this misera- 
ble business.”’ 

**Don’t,” Sterling interrupted again, “un- 
less you think it would bea help to you. I’m 
not a confessor, or a judge. The less you 
think about the past year, except as a warn- 
ing, or to help some one else, the better.”’ 

“ But what canI do? I’m down to my last 
dollar. I was trying to hold on to that, for 
when that was gone—well, you would have 
been really too late.’’ Horton shivered. 
*“*That was why I did not drink more this 
afternoon. But no one will give me a posi- 
tion. It’s no usetotry forone. What’s your 
plan?’”’ 

“*T haven’t any. Don’t get ahead too fast. 
Have you had dinner, or supper? Can you 
eat now ?—I’ll have something brought in 
here.”’ 

“Eat? No. I’ve almost forgotten how to 
eat. What am I to do?” 

“Well, the first thing, if you put me in 
command, is for us to go up street, or down 
street, whichever you call it here, and find 
some stores. I suppose you know where we 
can find some open tonight? We want to buy 
underclothes, shoes, a suit and a hat, a few toi- 
let articles, and have a bath and a shave, and 
a good night’s sleep. They have given me one 
of a pair of rooms; you shall have the other. 
After breakfast tomorrow we will see what 
can be done.” 

Horton’s face was a study. Wonder, shame, 
pride, gratitude and curiosity struggled to- 
gether. The latter, primal impulse, triumphed. 
‘“*What are you doing it for?’’ he asked. “I 
don’t understand. Who pays?” 

“Tonight, tomorrow, I pay. If it were 
poker, and I lost, would you object? I don’t 
care for poker; I play for higher stakes, if 
you care to put it so. I play, not for love of 
the game, but to win a prize—your life. Isn’t 
a life worth a few dollars? What if it cost me 
fifty, or a hundred? ”’ 

“ My life is not to be bought.”’ 

**Ts it to be thrown away?” 

‘*No, but I will not sell it.’’ 

‘Good! Ilikethat. You shall repay me if 
you will, when you choose, or never; that’s 
for you to say later. I am only a servant, and 
my money is my Master’s. Your life is and 
shall be hig whose servant I am.’’ Horton 
bowed his head in solemn response, and Ster- 
ling’s face shone witha, strange, glad light. 
Was it a reflection which lighted the face of 
the other, or was the: Light shining also 
through him? 

Sterling went to the desk to say that he 
would take the second room, and then the 
two men went out the side door together. 
Two hours later Sterling came back, this time 
to the main entrance, and with him came the 
man Archibald Horton knew, for the lost had 
been found. 

Horton lay sleepless for hours that Saturday 
night. Full of awe and wonder after his year 
of death and hell, he lay in a state of wordless 
emotion, too full of anxiety and repentance to 
be happy, too conscious of his return to life 
and hope to be miserable. He had knelt long 
by his bed, he did not know how long, and 
though no words had come but the name of 
God, he had prayed, with all his being, and 
now the Presence was with him. 


He remembered long-forgotten scenes of his 
boyhood. He remembered the night of his. 
grandmother’s death, and the solemn hush in 
the room when his grandfather, white-haired 
and feeble, had stood and said, ‘‘ Let us pray,’’ 
as soon as the doctor had said, ‘‘ She is gone.’’ 
He heard again the note of triumph in the old 
man’s voice: ‘‘O death, where is thy sting> 
O grave, where is thy victory?” He had not 
thought of the words for years, but he heard 
them now, as distinctly as though spoken by 
the voice of the Presence. ‘‘ The sting of 
death is sin.’”’ He had known the sting of 
death, for he had sinned. ‘Thanks be to 
God, which giveth us the victory.”” Was God 
giving him the victory over sin, and could he 
thank him? The slow, hot tears forced them- 
selves between his closed lids. ‘*O God!”’ he 
cried aloud, ‘‘God!’? Then came peace, a 
peace of which he had never dreamed, and 
he slept. ° 

When Sterling knocked at Horton’s door 
Sunday morning, Horton, fully dressed, stood 
at the window. The morning sun shone on 
a few old trees, bright in their early June 
freshness, where busy birds, straws in beaks, 
were twittering among the branches. 

‘The sun was shining when I woke,’’ said 
Horton. ‘‘ I thought you might be gone out.’” 

**T have been out once,” replied Sterling. 
**T listened at your door and heard nothing, 
and now I’m in again. It is half past nine. 


Now we'll have breakfast.” 
‘*None for me, please. I’m not up to that 
yet.”’ 


“* Coffee, then? ”’ 

““Yes. What then?” 

“Well,” said Sterling, noticing Horton’s 
pallor and the tremor of his nerves, ‘‘ suppose 
you take a car out to some park, or into the 
country, and walk about or lie on the grass, 
and get back about two o’clock for dinner? 
I want to hear some music, and a sermon, 
but perhaps you’d rather get your music from 
the birds; they will preach to you, too.” 

** Sterling, I say! were you ever—have you 
ever been—hang it all, how do you know how 
I feel? I thought you’d want me to go to 
ehurch.”’ 

Jack laughed, a low, sweet laugh, gentle as 
agirl’s. ‘‘I never experienced it personally, 
old man, but Ido know. You will want to go 
to church before long. I shall not have to 
ask you.”’ 

‘*Thanks, awfully,” said Horton. ‘* Today 
I’ll go into the country, but I’ll walk.” 

The birds preached to Horton that morning 
a tumultuously joyful song of praise. And 
Sterling? He sat in a richly-furnished Back 
Bay church, where the dim religious light 
played in fantastic colors over the faces of 
those in front of him. The whole beautiful 
service, which he loved, and which had many 
a time said, “‘ Peace, be still,’ to the storm of 
passion within him, seemed to him to be but 
an offering of stones for bread. He caught 
himself thinking repeatedly, “I’m glad I 
didn’t bring Horton here,’’ and it was a re- 
lief when the swelling tones of the organ fol- 
lowed the hush after the benediction, and he 
was free to go out into the open air and the 
sunshine. He had been worshiping in a 
temple not made with hands, the shrine of 
a wholly consecrated heart; he had been a 
coworker with God, and the earthly temple 
seemed to shut him out, and the formal words 
to be but a mimicry of worship. 

The two men ate their dinner together in 
the great dining-hall. Horton, though in- 
tensely awake, cried now and then, “ Pinch 
me, will you? I’m dreaming.” But when 
Sterling, in the corridor, caught his arm, 
Horton cried, ‘* Don’t! I’d rather stay asleep.” 


It was the only reference they made, ever so 
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indirectly, to the past, and the future, too, 
was left for the afternoon. 

Then they took an open electric, far into 
the country, where Horton knew of a long 
grassy hillside with a fine view, away from 
every one. They threw themselves under the 
shade of a magnificent oak, and at last fell to 
planning, like true brothers, what should be 
done next. ‘“‘I shall have to go away for a 
little while,” said Horton, “to pull myself 
together, and to be quiet; unless,’’ with a 
winning deference, ‘“‘you think I ought to 
fight it out in the city.” 

**No,’’ replied Sterling, “‘ you are right. Are 
you sure your arm is going to be all right?”’ 

**O yes, that’s nothing! I shall be able to 
use it again in a little while.”” Horton stopped 
abruptly, smiling. Sterling remembered the 
girl’s ‘* An’ he laffed,” and smiled too. Then 
Horton went on, thoughtfully and sadly: “I 
said I hadn’t injared any one but myself. I 
thought that was true, and prided myself 
upon it, but it wasn’t. No one ever goes 
down alone. I’d like to help some one back 
up again, when I get where I can. I don’t 
see how I could ever do so much for any one 
as you’ve done for me, but I’d like to try some 
day.” 

‘© You ean help if you will. Don’t wait to 
do some great thing, but take the first little 
opportunity, and do what you can. You never 
can tell what it may lead to; the result may 
be tremendous.” 

**T shall be watching for chances,” said 
Horton. 

They lay quietly, the summer breeze stir- 
ring the leaves above them; so quietly that 
twochipmunks chased along a branch directly 
above their heads. The subtle currents of 
sympathy rendered words unnecessary be- 
tween them, and he who has sincerely conse- 
crated himself to the service of others knows 
the consciousness of a responsive thrill from 
the Source of Love which made that grassy 
hillside seem to the two men to be the gate 
of heaven. Sterling knew that it was the 
thought of how much he had to accomplish 
which made Horton say: ‘‘ A year, a lifetime, 
an eternity; how long will it take me to climb 
back where I was before? Sterling, I shall 
never be what I was before, after all! ”’ 

** No, not what you would have been if this 
had not happened, but with that you have 
nothing to do. The question is never ‘ What 
might I have been?’ but ‘ What can I be now?’ 
In any circumstances whatever, when a man 
comes to himself, the only thing for him to 
do is to arise and go to his Father, ‘Go, and 
sin no more.’ All the remorse in the heart 
of Judas only led him to go out and hang 
himself, but Peter’s repentance made him the 
rock on which the Master could: found the 
Christian Church. That is the difference be- 
tween reformation and conversion over again. 
You don’t feel hypocritical now, do you?” 

**No. I didn’t even know what conversion 
was before,’’ said Horton, humbly, ‘‘and I 
am only beginning to understand now. There 
is so much for me to learn and do! If I can 
get something to. do to pay my way for a 
month or two, perhaps till September, then, 
if I have proved to myself that I can, I’! put 
my pride in my pocket and go back to where 
{ went down and work my way up again.’’ 

** As for tomorrow,” said Sterling, ‘‘an older 
brother of mine living just out of White 
Plains has put up a little electric plant there 
he calls his ‘ Wheelerie,’ and spends his:spare 
time.in it, working out his theories. _ He told 
me last week that he has been putting in more 
time there than he can afford, and that he 
feels he must let up for a while to attend to 
business. I’ve a mind to ship you out to him, 
if you don’t see anything better to do, and see 
what he’ll say to you. Mind, I can’t promise 
you a position there. He’s not situated so 
that he could pay you much, if anything; has 
a family, and needs his money in our New 
York business—he’s one of the firm; but 
there’s a chance it may lead to something; and 
if it doesn’t, we’ll think up something else. 
What do you say?” 
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Horton could not speak. He threw up his 
head with a free, buoyant motion Sterling had 
not seen before, and caught Sterling’s hand 
and shook it as a man shakes a brother’s hand 
when he cannot speak, and then he dashed 
away a big tear. ‘‘I’ll thank you some day,” 
he said. 

** Never mind thanking me; help some one 
else when you-can. It’s time to go back to 
Boston now.’”’ As they walked side by side 
down the hill, Sterling saw that‘now Horton 
was the taller. : 

Before they went to bed that night, Sterling 
laid a hand on Horton’s shoylder. ‘‘ There’s 
something you ought to know about, Horton, 
and I don’t see but it rests with me to tell you. 
I don’t want to intrude; it’s your affair, not 
mine, and when it’s told, I’ll not speak of it 
again. unless you do.” 

** You’ve earned a place in my affairs, Ster- 
ling. What is it?’”’ 

Then Sterling told him as much as all her 
friends knew about ‘‘ Belle’s”’ having given 
up society, of the loss of her youth and happi- 
ness, and of the work she was doing. ‘‘ How 
long,’’ he asked, ‘“‘before you will let her 
know that you are alive again?” 

Horton had bowed his head upon his arm, 
hiding his face, and it was some moments be- 
fore he spoke. “I must prove myself,” he 
said at last. 

** And let her suffer? ” 

** Will you see her? ’”’ asked Horton. 

**No,”’ said Sterling; ‘‘that isn’t the thing 
todo. Just send her some token. You don’t 
want to send her anv verbal message yet.” 

Horton studied for some time. ‘‘I*had a 
whisky-flask in my pocket last night, that I 
thought perhaps I’d keep, myself, as a relic. 
Suppose I break it, and send her the pieces?” 

* Just the thing,” responded Sterling. 

‘* A strange gift fora woman,” said Horton, 
with a bright’ smile, breaking the bottle and 
doing up the pieces in an awkward-shaped 
little bundle. 

‘* But one she’ll understand and like better 
than any other, I’m sure,” replied Sterling, 
producing a shipping-tag and stamps, and bal- 
ancing the package oii his finger to test its 
weight. ‘‘She’ll know your writing, of 
course? ”’ 

** Yes, though I haven’t held a pen for so 
long I don’t know that I can mfikeit go. I’ll 
have to practice awhile first.”” Horton sat and 
practiced on the name, *' Belle Vincent,” until 
Sterling called; ‘‘ Time’s up!’’ Then Horton 
wrote the address on the tag, they dropped 
it in the package mail-box ahd went to bed. 

Again Horton lay sleepless, but now thrill- 
ing with renewed life and hope. Visions 
cherished long ago, but resolutely denied to 
himself during these months of agony, stole 
again into his quickened brain. He saw again 
the quiet river, sparkling between wooded 
banks; he was floating in a canoe, and leaning 
against the cushions facing him ‘gat ‘the girl 
whom he had dared to call his ‘6wn. Her 
hands were clasped lightly on her lap, and he 
saw the clasp tighten as he asked half idly, 
** How much do you think our love can stand?”’ 
The girl looked up ‘with a glowing smile. 
*** Love endureth all things,’ Paul says,” he 
heard her reply. ‘‘O God! help me to make 
up to her for the sufféting I have caused her,” 
he prayed, and smiled to himself in the dark 
to think of the joy it would be to her to know 
that he could pray. Once more he felt him- 
self to be a man among men; once more he 
dared to face the future. What it held for 
him he could not foresee, but with childlike 
trust he rested in the consciousness, more real 
than life itself, of a present Help and Strength, 
and secure in that glad consciousness lost 
himself in sleep. 

Sterling and Horton went to New York to- 
gether on the first train Monday morning. 
After having luncheon together Sterling saw 
Horton off on the train for White Plains. 
‘*This for good luck,” said Sterling, tucking 
a bill into Horton’s waistcoat pocket, as they 
stood on the platform at the last. Horton 
winced, tried to swallow the lump in his 
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throat, and could not say a word. Sterling 
clapped him on the shoulder. ‘“ That’s all 
right, old fellow! I understand!’’ Two days 
later Sterling received this letter: 


Oak KNOLLS, WHITE Puarns, N. Y. 
Dear Sterling: Your brother says he cai 
give me ten dollars a week on trial, to see if 
I can help him carry out some of his ideas so 
as to save him time here, and that I may have 
half the profits we make on improvements or 

inventions. 

I told him you said toask him if he could 
use me in his Wheelerie, and he said, ‘‘ Come 
and see,” and never asked mea question. It 
happened that he was working on a device 
that I had once rigged to suit me, and we took 
off our coats and went to work. When we 
got the thing running, he shook hands with 
me and asked me where I was going to sleep. 
He showed me a cot-bed in a little room in 
the loft right here at the Wheelerie, which 
he said they use sometimes in the summer 
when the house is full, and told me I was 
welcome to use it as long as I wish. This 
morning he made me the offer, so now I am 
all fixed. 

There is a chum of mine named Ned Vin- 
cent, who has stood by me through thick and 
thin, or would have, if I had let him. He is 
a cousin of the one to whom we mailed that 
package. I think I will write to him before 
long, and sometime, if you don’t mind, I would 
like to tell him the whole story. 

Please send me the book about Paul. There 
is no chance to get one right about. here, and 
I don’t want to go to town this week, and 
don’t want to wait. I have learned to pray. 
I have learned, too, what makes your eyes 
shine so. 

You can read the rest bet ween the lines. 

ARCHIBALD HORTON. 
[The End.) 


Christian News from Everywhere 


Rev. Dr. Reese F. Alsop, a leading Protes- 
tant Episcopalian rector in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
returns, after a tour of English rural dis- 
tricts, where he has made an especial study of 
the preaching of Anglicans, mortified by the 
weakness of much that he has heard. 


There is an interesting movement away 
from the Dutch Reformed Church in South 
Africa of Negroes who desire to become Con- 
gregationalists. During the war with Great 
Britain the Negroes were, as a rule, loyal to 
Great Britain. Out of the difference of con- 
viction which then arose has come the threat- 
ened schism, and how the matter will end isa 
serious matter to the Dutch Reformed Synod 
of Cape Colony and to the Congregational 
Union of South Africa. We infer from the 
South African Congregational Magazine that 
some feeling has been aroused among the 
Dutch, and that charges have been made 
against the Congregationalists as inspirers of 
the schism, a charge which is firmly repelled. 


The annual conference of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches will be held at Y. M. 
C. A. Hall, Worcester, Oct. 4. After the 
opening service at 10 A. M. an address will be 
made by the president of the federation, Rev. 
Reuen Thomas, D.D. A discussion will fol- 
low of The Need and Possibilities of Co-oper- 
ation and Federation in State Missionary 
Work, to be openéd by Drs. W. H. Eaton of 
the Mass. Baptist Convention and F. E. 
Emrich of the Mass. Congregational H. M. S. 
At the afternoon session, Dr. E. F: Merriam, 
editor of The Watchman, Boston, will speak 
on Diversity of Service with Unity of Purpose. 
After an address by Dr. C. F. Rice, pastor of 
Trinity M. E. Church, Springfield, a discus- 
sion on Practical Work That Can Be Ac- 
complished through the Federation of the 
Churches will be opened by Rev. E. Tall- 
madge Root, secretary of the Rhode Island 
Federation. 





iI 
Cheerfulness is' the background of all good 
talk. A sense of humor is a means of grace.— 
Henry van Dyke. 
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“A Rope 
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of Sand” 


By Rev. F. A. Noble, D. D. 


It is in no spirit of controversy that this 
article is conceived and written, though there 
are facts asserted and opinions held in certain 
influential quarters which it will be necessary 
to traverse. Nor is it to exhibit skill in dia- 
lectic gunnery; for were the object in view 
simply to wing hawks that now and then ven- 
ture too near the brood, or to lodge bullets 
straight between the eyes of forest prowlers 
which have a habit of coming out at intervals 
and alarming the flock, the game would not be 
worth the powder. The business in hand is 
much more serious. 

It is far from my thought that Congrega. 
tionalism is in a crisis, or is even approach- 
ing acrisis. Still, it cannot fail to be evident 
to all careful observers that there is unrest in 
our body and not a little impatience with 
what are claimed to be our indirect and slow- 
going methods. For the time being, the fun- 
damental principles of the Congregational 
system are overlooked, and there is a cry for 
shorter cuts to ends aimed at, and for a more 
centralized and sterner authority in the ad- 
ministration of our affairs. 

Responses to obvious duty are not prompt 
enough and discipline is not swift enough. 
The deliberations of conferences and associa- 
tions, and of councils, local and national, are 
of little or no. value, so we are told, for the 
reason that they issue in nothing stronger 
than words. Give us power, so the appeals 
ran, power beyond that which resides in truth 
clearly stated and firmly held, and in right 
ideas vigorously set forth, and in brotherly 
love—power correspondent to that which has 
in it some measure of physical constraint, and 
then we shall have more self-respect and 
more of the respect of the world, and be able 
to do things. 

Paragraphs are penned, addresses are de- 
livered, committees are appo nted and gravely 
report, all on the basis that what is needed in 
our denomination is some sort of an executive 
agency to put our conclusions into the form of 
decrees and thus transform our simple eccle- 
siastical machinery into an instrument of 
force. As often as there isa misfit ina pul- 
pit or some unworthy schemer of fine address 
and glib tongue manages to hoodwink a com- 
mittee and mislead and disgrace an over-con- 
fiding people, or a church becomes recalcitrant 
and unwilling to accept wholesome advice, or 
a board fails to carry out some ill-considered 
recommendation, the air is sure to be bur- 
dened with sighings for whips of small cords 
with which to vindicate authority and make 
the backs of offenders smart. At such times 
how nice it would be, so the thought seems to 
run, to have a board of elders, or a presby- 
tery, or a synod, or‘a bench of bishops, or a 
college of cardinals, or a pope, to intervene 
and set everything straight in a minute. 
Other nations have kings, why may not our 
nation? Other denominations have authority 
to carry out their measures and enforce their 
recommendations, why may not our denomi- 
nation? 

The moral bond which held the primitive 
churches together in a quenchless love and in 
a service which is still the marvel of the ages, 
and which has held the churches of our faith 
and order together from the strenuous days 
of Plymouth and Salem until now, and under 
which they have become a mighty band of 
witnesses and workers, is counted only “a 
rope of sand.’”’ ‘ 

Why not change this ‘‘ rope of sand”’ intoa 
rope of hemp or of steel? For the moral 
why not substitute the coercive? In all seri- 
ousness, why not? 

In the first place for the Congregational 
churehes to make this change would be to 
commit Congregational suicide. It has been 
said that Congregational churches can do 
whatever they please. Yes, but there are 
some things which they cannot do and still re- 


main Congregational churches. No single 
Congregational church, and no body of Con- 
gregational churches, can come under a yoke 
of bondage to an outside power without being 
radically altered in constitution. They cease 
to be Congregational and become something 
else. 

In three things we are all agreed. We are 
all agreed that independency or self-govern- 
ment is fundamental to the Congregational 
system; that fellowship is an essential factor 
in the working out of the system; and that 
there is not so much fellowship and not so 
much emphasis put upon the idea of fellow- 
ship among our churches as there ought to be 
and not so much work done for the Master 
and for the upbuilding of his kingdom in the 
earth as it would be easily possible to do were 
all to join hands in service. 

The parting of the ways comes when at- 
tempts are made to correct assumed infelici- 
ties in our system, or to strengthen weak 
points, or to deepen the sense of unity, or to 
increase efficiency, by resorting to expedients 
which are wholly inconsistent with our polity 
and at war with our history. As one of Shake- 
spear’s characters is made to say—we must 
not let the latter end of our Commonwealth 
forget the beginning. We havea large liberty 
of action; but we must not use our liberty in 
the way of self-destruction. 

In the second place, even if we could make 
changes in the direction implied in many 
of the criticisms offered, and put more co- 
hesiveness and strength into our ‘“‘ rope of 
sand,” it would be unwise to do so. 

It is not necessary to deny to other systems 
their merits. Claims put forward in behalf 
of their forms of government by Methodists, 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians may be cheer- 
fully allowed. But one risks little in saying 
that on the face of it at least no plan of church 
management comes so near the primitive stand- 
ard as the Congregational. . Nor is there any 
system which approaches so closely to the 
ideal of a Christian dem»cracy. This is an 
ideal to be cherished and exalted. It is a vast 
service to Christianity and to the world fora 
body of men and women to have been loyal to 
this ideal, and to have followed its guidance 
with the fidelity with which the stars move in 
their obits, through a period of three hundred 
years. To fail, or even to falter, in this splen- 
did loyality would be to be false to one of the 
most sacred trusts which was ever committed 
to a body of Christian disciples. 

Human nature is human nature. So long 
as there are Judases to betray the Master, or 
Peters to deny him, or Ananiases to keep back 
part of the.price, or easy-going followers to 
yield under the slightest pressure of tempta- 
tion, there will be occasion for discipline. 
But, on the whole, in these cases does not our 
body with its ‘“‘ rope of sand” succeed just 
about as well as the other bodies which have 
a more central and direct authority. 

Human nature again is human nature. So 
long as men are still partially blind to flaming 
visions or partially deaf to heavenly voices 
and have made only an imperfect surrender 
of themselves and their substance on the altar 
of service there will be lost opportunities to 
mourn over and humiliating defeats and dis- 
mal failures instead of glorious victories to be 
chronicled. Here again, however, while com- 
parisons are odious, is not the record of 
achievements made by the Congregational 
churches in our country about up to that 
made by any other denomination? It is not 
what it might have been nor what it ought to 
have been. But our schools and colleges, our 
missionary organizations and activities, our 
aggressive work east and west and south 
make no mean chapter in the history of Amer- 
ican Christianity. 

What is wanted is not a change of system, 
but a change of heart. The real demand of 
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the hour is not for new methods so much as 
for a néw and completer consecration to the 
person and work of Jesus Christ. If the 
spirit which animated the Pilgrims or which 
was shown by the men who built Harvard, 
Yale, Dartmouth, Beloit and Oberlin and 
scores of other institutions of learning or 
which sent the Illinois and Iowa Bands to 
their heroic work on the Western frontier 
could once more have free and full expression 
in our ministers and members all this talk 
of inefficiency would have a speedy ending. 
Consecration and fellowship will settle every- 
thing. Right here is where the emphasis 
must fall. A consecration to be worth any- 
thing, however, must be a consecration to 
work. 

A fellowship to be worth anything must be 
not a fellowship in theory merely, nor in senti- 
ment alone, but in work. If in our commun- 
ity, large or small, east or west, north or 
south, where there are two or more of our 
churches, the ministers, in addition to doing 
well their own individual work, will lock 
hands and induce their members to lock hands 
in some needed forward movement, the re- 
sults will soon silence all charges of failure 
in our denominational grip and efficiency. 

If ministers and laymen in adjacent com- 
munities will adopt the same policy, and 
broaden out their scheme of co-operation until 
whole states are embraced in the plan of moral 
and spiritual conquest, and the entire nation 
in all its sections, and in al} its nationalities, 
and in all its needs is at length included, two 
things will be accomplished—a work will be 
done which will make the angels rejoice, and 
it will also be demonstrated that the Congre- 
gational system, just as it is, is one of the 
wisest and strongest which was ever devised. 

London, Eng., Aug. 17. 





National Council Delegates 


DES MOINES, I0., OCT. 13-20 
(Sirteenth List) 


Abbott, Rev. E. E. P., National City, Cal. 
Bray, Rev. W. L., Sheldon, Io. 

Burch, Rev. H. H., Rock Rapids, Io. 
Bradley, Rev. Nelson S., Saginaw, Mich. 
Burrill, Rev. A. S , Birmingham, Ala. 
Clark, Rev. Calvin M., Haverhill, Mass. 
Cross, Rev. J. F., Rosebud Agency, 8. 1D. 
Evans, Ira H., Austin, Tex. 

Hales, Rev. J. J., McIntosh, Minn. 
Howard, Rev. H. C., Jeffersonville, Vt. 
Hunter, Rev. H. D., Cherokee, Io. 
Kellogg, Rev. F. B., Waterbury, Vt. 
Kuhl, Rev. Edward P., Fredonia, Kan. 
Lunsford, Rev. Charles P., Hamilton, Ala. 
Metcalf, Rev. Arthur, Independence, Kan. 
Oehler, Rev. F. H., Wadena, Minn. 
Penrose, Rev. 8. B. L , Walla Walla, Wn. 
Perley, George E., Moorhead, Minn. 
Pitts, Rev. Eddy T., Fryeburg, Me. 
Proctor, H:.H., Atlanta, Ga. ° 

Riggs, Rev. A. L., Santee, Neb. 

Saer, Rev. J. B., Bridgton, Me. 

Scofield, Rev. C. I., Dallas, Tex. 
Shannon, Rev. William H., Wayne, Mich. 
Stickney, Dr. O. H., Barre, Vt. 

Taylor, Deacon Frank, Detroit, Mich. 
Winslow, F. 0., Norwood, Mass. 


Elijah Distanced 
Commenting on General Booth’s automobile 


tour through England and Scotland, the Aber- 
deen Evening Journal says: 


General Booth is the prophet up to date. 
One wonders what would have been 
thought in the old days if the Hebrew 
prophets could have summoned to their 
aid such a form of locomotion as this. 
Would it not have been deemed one of the 
greatest miracles on record? We know 
that Elijah was fleet of foot and that 
brave man as he was—the fearless foe of 
Ahab and the ruthless executioner of the 
prophets of Baal—he executed a very rapid 
movement to the rear when he discovered 
that the implacable Jezebel was on his 
track. But thes of a motor.car is as 
the wings of a bird compared with even 
the record pace of Elijah. 
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Vacation Harvestings 
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Days and Experiences That Stand Out in the Retrospect of the Past Summer 


What constitutes the value of a vacation? 


Is it in the places to which we go, the people we meet, the books we read? Doubtless 


all these elements enter into it, though new books and new friends sometimes come to the stay-at-home and turn his life 


into fresh, perhaps happier channels. 


Is it what we draw out of others or what we give to them that most enriches us? 


Perhaps the following sheaf of experiences gathered from a half dozen people met in the course of the day’s work will 


suggest answers to some of these questions. 


suffering forewoman. 


have gained for a permanent possession, making us 


Like streams that keep a summer mind, 
Snow- hid, in January. 


‘*She actually smiled for a week after vacation,” said a working girl of her long- 
A week of smiles is surely better than none, but how may we preserve the refreshment and inspiration we 


Perhaps by frequently reviewing our experiences in the tender, revealing light of memory, thus carrying them along with us through 
the year, and by looking forward to similar times of refreshing. 


Glimpse of a City Pastor’s Vacation 


Shall I tell you what I’ve been reading this 
summer? First, Crawford’s The Heart of 
Rome, which seemed to me little more than a 
first-class dime novel. I had hoped for more 
of Rome and less of intrigue. It is a common 
saying that Crawford writes too much—and I 
believe it. He never was a favorite of mine, 
and now I discard him for good. But let me 
assure you that those two love stories by 
Harland: The Cardinal’s Snuff-box and My 
Friend Prospero, are well worth while in warm 
weather. They are sweet and entrancing. I 
love the man who can write such books. 

As to Booth Tarkington, his Beaucaire is 
almost perfect as a short story; but when you 
come to The Gentleman from Indiana, he is 
diffuse, sometimes obscure, and now and then 


silly. However, the motif of the book is good, | 


and the Western life depicted seems very real. 

As to the other works: Fiske’s War for In- 
dependence, Browning’s Paracelsus, Sordello 
and Pauline, they are—especially the poetry— 
for cold weather rather than hot. However, 
high altitude, broad skies and pure air make 
even digging enjoyable. 

I have dived into Anthony Trollope. Some 
one says, *‘ Read Trollope to find out about 
your father and your grandmother.’”’ My first, 
The Three Clerks, is said not to be among his 
best, but I have already learned to like him as 
a story-teller, and when I get into Barchester 
Towers, I expect to revel. 

What for hard reading? First, the Bible, of 
course. Then Lange’s Life of Christ, now 
well begun; then something of Milman. Fa- 
ther Dolling’s memoir is before me, and I ex- 
pect to learn something from his ten years at 
Portsmouth which will serve me in a metro- 
politan pastorate. 

Just now I have had a share in three fu- 
nerals among the very poor. Imagine a small 
apartment of three or four rooms packed with 
people sitting and standing about a casket; 
the stairway also filled; the minister standing 
in the midst, trying to speak simple, earnest 
words to people who seem to need everything. 
Then down on the sidewalk the children hud- 
dle, kept back only by the police, while men 
on strong shoulders bear the casket to the 
hearse. C.  & 


A Botanical Picnic 


We were invited to join the weekly excur- 
sion of the village Botanical Club. A fifteen- 
minute trolley ride and a five-minute walk 
brought us to a wooded bluff overlooking the 
river. Each member of the party was ex- 
pected to secure as many fruits, tlowers, ferns 
or fungi as possible, and at the end of a half- 
hour all gathered under the trees to compare 
oe finds.”’ 

Small reading glasses, microscopes and vari- 
ous books on botany were distributed. We 
tried to discover the names and families of 
our spoil, so far as possible, without dissec- 
tion. The secretary recorded the new varie- 
ties found, and at the end of the season a fall 
list will be given each member. 





After about an hour spent in examining and 
naming the White swamp honeysuckle, Joe- 
Pyeweed—that boon to sufferers from typhoid 
—Virginian Grape-fern, and other specimens, 
mysterious boxes piled against a tree were 
opened, and, a cloth being spread, the goodies 
were placed upon wooden plates and box 
covers. Then, at the call of “‘Supper!” a 
hungry crowd eagerly discussed this closing 
feature of the program. F. @. K. 


The Artist and the Aesthetic 
Foreigner 


An artist friend has become deeply in- 
terested in the Portuguese colony on an island 
off the Massachusetts coast, and in the de- 
velopment of these handsome, affectionate, 
beauty-loving people through education and 
contact with the summer population. Ar- 
riving, in some cases, penniless and in rags, 
they have hastened to avail themselves of im- 
proved industrial conditions and have become 
quite prosperous, one of them acting as 
banker for the little community. His house, 
over which a trumpet creeper trails its scarlet 
blossoms, is surrounded by a charming flower 
garden, with plum trees, a lily pond and a 
sparkling fountain. His daughter, who may 
have landed in a basket slung on her father’s 
back, has grown into a pretty maid of four- 
teen, trained in the public schools. She ap- 
peared at our friend’s house the other day in 
a white gown, to solicit contributions for the 
Portuguese church on theisland. Asa class, 
they are pathetically thankful for any evi- 
dence of interest or fellowship. Our friend 
has the kindly custom of giving a water color 
sketch to each of those with whom he has 
business relations, and these are received with 
tearful gratitude, framed, and given an hon- 
ored place as bits of household decoration. 
Let us appreciate and do what we can for 
these sojourners while they are with us, for 
as soon as financially able, many of them will 
take their westward way to California, whose 
climate and soil are better suited to these chil- 
dren of the south of Europe. P. 


A Belated Haying 


A bright blue day in goldenrod time had 
followed days of rain, and now the last of 
the hay must be brought in. Of course you 
must help, for isn’t this one of the best of 
farm pleasures? Over the wheel of the hay- 
rack you go, and off you start for the field, 
standing by the birch pole to drive your span, 
as though the rack were a Roman chariot, as 
it goes bumping and rocking through the or- 
chard and across the meadow. Your big farm 
hat flaps and nods to the Black-eyed Susans 
in the grass, and tries to follow the swoops of 
the swallows that start up at your approach. 

Here we are! Whoa, old Bill and Maud! 
You can rest while we follow the rake and 
bundle the hay in stacks. The swaths have 
the memories of clover tops and daisies in 


their fragrance, and you catch just a whiff of 
pungent mint. 

Next is the making of the load. Fork on 
fork is lifted, caught, and placed in position. 
The haymakers are surprised that you, a 
green hand, should pitch so well, but it is 
not for nothing that you have watched the 
rhythm of the work in past summers. Now 
the load tewers above your head, and you 
must learn to tread. So atop of the pile you 
tramp the hay, balancing the load and making 
all firm, and the bits of song seem just the 
expression of the joy of the day and the work. 

All hands on top, we’re headed for the barn! 
Easy there, Maud, you and Bill must be cau- 
tious with this mountain of hay overtopping 
you! And home we jog, as the shadows 
lengthen, lying at ease, browsing on a succu- 
lent straw or a bit of checkerberry. What do 
we care for the fluctuations in stocks or the 
Russian war? 

God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world! 


Shade Values 


A sky as deep blue as one may bear without 
weeping for sheer joy of its beauty; a land- 
scape drenched in sunshine, Every detail of 
the picture is in high light. Its brilliancy, at 
first stimulating, becomes wearing; the road 
that winds along like a white ribbon is daz- 
zling. And then there drifts across the sky 
a fleecy cloud, whose shadow falling upon the 
hillside brings with its cooling darkness rest 
to the eye, calm to the spirit. It is as if some 
One said ‘‘ Hush!’ The sun is no less bright, 
the coloring elsewhere as vivid; but each cloud 
shadow as it lies along the hill seems a sooth- 
ing benediction. ‘ Be still and know that I 
am God.” Wecannot do without the shadows 
in our life pictures. R. A. B. 


The Kingship of Patience 


A gigantic tree, shorn of its branches—tall, 
straight, majestic, but torn and shattered at 
the top as by a mighty lightning bolt. In the 
distance it seemed like the ruins of an old gray 
tower, and suggested some strong and kingly 
character whose life, stripped and blasted by 
some cruel blow, still stands in majestic lone- 
liness, a witness to the glory of what has been 
and to the strength of patient endurance. xk. 


A School Mistress’s Farm 


Like many another of the great class of 
wage-earning women, I have for years been 
dreaming, planning and studying for a farm. 
So when a school teacher friend urged me to 
spend a few days on her Maine farm, I ac- 
cepted the invitation with alacrity. 

Standing on a breezy knoll commanding a 
view of the greater part of her 200 acres of 
meadow, pasture, marsh and woodland, with 
glimpses beyond of the shining Kennebec, I 
exclaimed, “‘ Well, if all this were mine, I 


Continued op page 408. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


When Autumn Comes 


When Autumn comes through summer-haunted 
ways, 
The meadows burn to gold beneath her tread, 
The maples flush, the scarlet sumacs blaze, 
And clustered grapes hang, purpling, overhead ; 
From fields made sweet with breath of garnered 
graiu 
In sudden flight a whirring partridge drums; 
The summer-seeking birds honk south again 
When Autumn comes. 


When Autumn comes, dear heart, to this our life 
And on our brows the first faint frosts appear, 
God grant it bring surcease of summer strife 
And gracious plenitude of harvest cheer! 
That all our thoughts as lustrously may glow 
As ruddied oaks or crimson-bannered gums, 
That all undimm:d Life’s westering sun sink low 
When Autumn comes! 
—Hilton R Greer, in Sun Gleams and Gossamers 


Badaer). 


NE of the resolutions which every 

visitor to the mountains or the shore 
should register for years to come is not 
to be foolhardy in his 
vacation pleasures. 
The summer has brought its usual quota 
of accidents, some of which at least would 
have been avoided by the exercise of com- 
mon sense and ordinary prudence. A 
typical one was that of the lady who 
undertook to climb down a cliff on the 
Nova Scotia shore, tempted by an easy 
slope at first, but reaching danger and 
losing her life on the crags. Any one 
who knew the neighborhood could have 
told her that she had undertaken a fool- 
hardy task; her own good sense should 
have warned her against it. But there 
have been foolhardy swimmers, climbers, 
sailors, many of whom have escaped with 
their lives perhaps, without even having 
learned the lesson of their own folly. 
And the winter with its perils of ice is 
coming, when our lakes and rivers will 
drown or drench as many foolhardy skat- 
ers as usual. There is a pleasure in ven- 
turing—but not all pleasures are either 
sane or safe. It is selfish wantonly to 
risk life when our lives belong to others. 
Even to tax our strength to the utmost 
in undangerous sports may be foolhardy. 
The wise are as frugal of their nervous 
energy as of their means. They may 
risk all for some great end in self-devo- 
tion, not foolhardy selfishness, but they 
will never risk all fora trivial excitement 
or a passing pleasure. 


Foolhardy Pleasures 


OT long ago a man was called to an 
educational position of great honor, 

one that involved larger social obliga- 
tions than he and his wife 

= atone °f had been accustomed to 
meet. She shrank from 

the new duties which would be laid upon 
her, chiefly from a sense of not having 
kept pace, intellectually, with her hus- 
band during their years of married life. 
Their income had been small, and she 
had been her own housemaid as well as 
a devoted mother to their three boys. 
This left little leisure for reading or 
study, and she was conscious that her 
husband had outstripped her in mental 
growth. When she expressed her mis- 
givings to him he replied, ‘‘ Never mind, 
my dear, you haye made a heaven of our 
home.”” The answer shows something 
more than mere conjugal tenderness. It 


reveals a principle in human develop- 
ment. This woman, no less than her 
husband, had made solid gains in the 
years they had lived together. Over 
against his riches of intellect she could 
place a wealth of graces in character 
which fitted her to adorn any social posi- 
tion. In making a heaven of their home 
she had grown strong in patience, tact, 
sympathy, unselfishness and the wisdom 
which comes from daily communion with 


God. These qualities have a positive 
value that is too often overlooked nowa- 
days. Ambition for self-development is 
characteristic of the modern woman but 
she is prone to consider books, travel and 
cultivated society as the only means to 
this end. Yet the making of a home that 
is like heaven to husband and children 
is really a more efficient aid to true cul- 
ture, because it exercises the soul as well 
as the brain. 





On the Love of Places 


BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


In these modern days of constant house- 
hold tiux and change—now country house, 
now city house, now California or ‘‘the 
South ’’—much has surely been added to 
life in breadth and variety, but something 
has also-been lost. The ancient ‘ land- 
passion ’’ of our fathers slumbers in us, or 
has become extinct. This is probably per- 
fectly natural. However truly the poets 
may sing of the increase of love in direct 
proportion to its use, there is yet a phys- 
ical limit to enthusiasm. We cannot con- 
cern ourselves vitally with music, art, 
philanthropy, new- books, lectures, clubs, 
(Lintend no slur by ranking them all to- 
gether, for I respect them all); we cannot 
travel constantly to see the world and ed- 
ucate our children; we cannot keep our- 
selves fully abreast with the age in its 
great, exhilarating, onward march; and at 
the same time know very much of that 
rooted attachment to mere soil which 
stood for so much in the arborescent exis- 
tence of some of our ancestors. 

It was perhaps a narrow passion, preju- 
diced beyond a doubt, blind and unreason- 
able; yet it was marvelously deep. Land 
interest was to our fathers an actual ele- 
ment in life, abounding in influence, as 
natural and as potent in its degree as the 
love of family, as devotion to the state. 


They carried the flavor of their domain: 


about with them, and spoke its dialect. 
They traveled from it only with a pur- 
pose, and, that purpose being accom- 
plished, hastened back again to sit en- 
throned, each man on. his estate, king- 
like, established, strong. There was a dig- 
nity about them, abiding thus, which we 
must needs admire. And there was a hap- 
piness too. 

This latter fact we are sometimes en- 
abled to appreciate at first hand; for now 
and then it happens that in some belated 
modern soul the ancient passion is re- 
newed, and how happy goes that soul! Se- 
cure in the possession of an affection 
which nothing short of an earthquake 
can remove, deep-rooted like the hills, 
seeming like them to derive its life from 
the very foundations of things, it looks 
with pitying eyes on the rest of mankind 
hurrying to and fro. If they would only 
pause fora moment, long enough to work 
their fingers down through the grass and 
take hold, would they not be content? So 
fatuous are we all in our enthusiasms! 

The friendship of a place—for friend- 
ship is what it amounts to—partakes of 
the nature of religion and of humanity. 
Its quality of permanence allies it to the 
highest. Always there, always the same, 


unchangeable in its first attitude toward 
us, whatever our veerings and turnings, 
it is something to build upon—yes, phys- 
ically, morally too. The familiar con- 
tours of mountain and river recall us 
with silent persistence to the ideals which 
they fostered in us, and from which, alas! 
we are all too prone to fall. We meet our 
past selves in the meadows. That may 
not always be pleasant, but it is often 
very useful. For though it is of course 
our business to advance steadily in this 
matter of living, we cannot actually take 
the shears and cut ourselves off day by 
day, ‘‘beginning all over again.” Today 
has to be the result of yesterday; and it 
is well now and then to be reminded of 
yesterdays long past which were or were 
not successful in their achievements. 
Frequent association with one place 
makes apparent the unity of life; so 
that we seem to be possessors of a de- 
veloping whole, rather than the obsery- 
ers of kaleidoscopic fragments. 

As for the pleasure of it—of strong 
local attachment—there is literally noth- 
ing like it in the world. To get its full- 
est flavor, one must first acknowledge its 
prejudice, nay, its absurdity. Then one 
can laugh at one’s self. Actually to pre- 
fer a certain group of New England 
mountains and the valley which they en- 
close to Switzerland, England, Italy— 
preposterous, is it not? To stand in the 
face of the Dent du Midi and compla- 
cently think of Green Peak! To mur- 
mur, viewing the Lauterbach, ‘ Well, 
there is still Gilbert Brook! ”’ 

The land-lover does well to be careful 
how he gives voice to his feelings. For 
the chances are he will find but an irri- 
tated audience. The true cosmopolite 
cannot stand it that one should be so 
narrow; he watches, exasperated. 

“Is not the structure of Mont Blanc 
far nobler than your Green Peak?” he 
breaks in at length. 

““Yes,”’ the land-lover assents. 

‘And the Matterhorn much higher? ’”’ 

“Yes: O yes.”’ : 

“Do not the mountain torrents come 
with a force and majesty of which your 
brooks never dream? ”’ 

** Certainly that is true.’’ 

** And yet?”’ 

** And yet.”’ 

Bah! he is a bigot; leave him. 

It all reminds one of the story of the 
man newly betrothed who was being 
questioned about his lady. Was she 
beautiful? No, she was not beautiful. 
Well, then, was she clever? No, one 
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would hardly call her clever. Stylish, 
perhaps, with a good address and man- 
ner? No, on the whole he could not say 
that he thought her stylish. Well, what 
in the world—? There was a barely per- 
ceptible flicker of the young man’s eye- 
lid; then he thought better of it. 

“She is very good company,”’ he an- 
swered, considering gravely. 

And yet—to revert—the land-lover is 
not an entire bigot. He views Mont 
Blane and the Dent du Midi with a rev- 
erent, silent attention learned at the feet 
of Green Peak. Shall not he who wor- 
ships truly at the shrine worship truly 
at the high altar? Only when he returns 
home and his valley receives him again, 
he gathers up in one votive offering, 
smiling as he does so, all his adulation 
of Weisshorn, Matterhorn, Gemmi Pass, 
and lays it before Green Peak. There is 
a pleasure in that, by your leave, good 
cosmopolite. 

The human element in the love of a 
place is of course the best part of it, par- 
ticularly if the place be small enough for 
the people all to know each other and feel 
the daily beat of each other’s lives. I 
know there is room for instant disagree- 
ment here. There are some who could 
not stand it, would feel hampered and 
galled by the intimate contact. For such 
there is the great city. But to quieter 
souls, less independent it may be, there 
is a quite unspeakable sweetness in the 
tie of asmall community. One life, one 
church, one interest; one sorrow when 
death enters a house; one gladness over 
a wedding; one hand-to-hand warfare 
with deadly sin; one victory in the end; 
one share in the longed-for kingdom: 
there is power here. There is also re- 
sponsibility, grave enough in all think- 
ing. To each individual comes the ne- 
cessity of seeing to it that he be not 
the weak strand in the social rope. And 
moreover, so completely do mountain and 
meadow, forest and waterfall enter into 
any sympathetic human life lived among 
them that they seem at last an integral 
part of it, finding expression through it. 
To live out a mountain’s spirit—there’s 
responsibility for you! 

It all amounts to this in the end: that 
whether we abide in the midst of five 
hundred or wander among many millions, 
we are still world-citizens, and have the 
world’s work todo. The law of gravita- 
tion fortunately confines our inquiring 
feet to this necessity. But he fights well 
who stands established; he does good 
work whose environment is so a part of 
him that he can forget it even while ex- 
pressing it. We are none of us without 
high tribunals before which we daily ar- 
raign ourselves for judgment. Church, 
kindred, friends—they must probe and 
test us. It is well also if for each of us 
some bit of land, some special portion of 
the common earth, some one community 
presents its standard to be reached, its 
love to. be deserved. ‘‘ Am I worthy of 
my home?” is a searching question. 





The simple air which the child can hum 
may have passed into an intricate and 
elaborate harmony, yet the expert ear 
can still detect the primal melody 
through all the variations, and so the 
angels can still hear the simple air of joy 
beating up and sounding through the 
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complications of a harassed life.—J. H. 
Jowett 





Wounded 


God knows I fought; yet vainly fought. 
I sometimes fain would die 

And sleep, as only dead men sleep, 
Beneath his pitying eye. 

Yet rather would I live to fight 
And, fighting grandly, win. 

I do not ask for wealth or ease, 
But this—O God! O sin! 


And is it but the fools and weak 
Who yield, and wounded lie? 

Nay, but the noblest souls sometimes 
Fight, lose, lie down to die; 

For with the higher sense of life— 
Of beauty, bliss and all— 

Come armed temptations never known 
To lives that creep and crawl. 

Then, great Physician, guiding still 
The crying weak along, 

Forget not, but be merciful 
Unto thy wounded strong! 

—H. Arthur Powell, in Young Ivy on Old 
Walls. 


A Child’s Seriousness 


What we oftenest run athwart in the 
child, and daily offend, is his seriousness. 
I should not be astonished if this remark 
surprises more than one reader, for there 
is, alas! an impervious wall between the 
state of mind of most adults and that of 
a child. We do not take the child seri- 





ously. It is assumed that what concerns 


him is insignificant, that it is limited to 
certain unimportant events, things in 
miniature, which take place down where 
he is, far from those heights where the 
only things of consequence happen. 
‘““That is childish, a bagatelle, a mere 
nothing,” we continually say. 

O shortsighted ‘creatures that we are, 
dull of sense and narrow of vision! How 
with our heavy tread do we crush the gra- 
cious blossoms of that garden of God 
called the heart of a child! We take 
ourselves seriously, our affairs are the 
affairs of moment, the child’s are mere 
puerilities and play. But we deceive 
ourselves. No one is more serious than 
the child, Not the merchant over his 
accounts, the judge pronouncing sen- 
tence, the sage in meditation, or the 
faithful at prayer, is more serious than 
he. We might even‘make a saying: Seri- 
ous as a child. . 

Listen to this story: It is an old man’s 
tale, but in the depths of his heart he still 
felt his childish wounds. 

“‘T had committed one of those faults 
so natural to children and so little ma- 
licious in intent, however grave. Inthe 
presence of the family and some friends 
I had been dealt with firmly, as the of- 
fense merited, and in the face of my 
fault, acknowledged and bitterly regret- 
ted, I had burst into sobs. Then I was 
sent away. As I closed the door, still 
overwhelmed by what had happened, I 
heard behind mea great burst of laugh- 
ter. Then I fled and hid in the farthest 
corner of the house, and wept my little 
heart out, that laugh had made me suffer 
so. From that day I lost the naive con- 
fidence it is so well to keep as long as we 
may; and over and over again I asked 
myself the question, ‘Are big people, 
then, not serious?’ ”’ 

How many children could tell a like 
story !—Charles Wagner, in By the Fire- 


side. 


39D 
Closet and Altar 


THE VOICE WITHIN 


He leadleth me in the paths of righteous- 
ness for His name’s sake. 





Christ did not bring in new mysteries, 
new precepts; he created a new state of 
soul. His revelation is not superimposed 
upon the conscience, like that of Moses; 
it is realized in the conscience itself; it is 
the conscience raised to a higher power 
of clear sight and energy.— Auguste Saba- 
tier. 





So conscience chide me not, I am pre- 
pared for fortune as she wills.— Dante. 





I do not ask for any crown 

But that which all may win; 

Nor try to conquer any world 

Except the one within. 

Be Thou my guide until I find, 

Led by a tender hand, 

Thy happy kingdom in myself, 

And dare to take command. 
—Louisa M. Alcott. 





If we are growing we are making new 
conscience all the time, because we are 
making new moral tissue. The soul is 
advancing its lines into new territory, 
and is mutely asking for protection. That 
is why the greatest saints have always 
had the keenest consciences. A saint 
is simply a healthy growing Christian. 
—Willard B. Thorp. 





O Conscience, Conscience, how we need thee 
now. 
Wind, fire and earthquake pass; the time 
abounds 
In these great voices; but, O where art thou? 
Is thy voice lost amid life’s grosser sounds? 


No so; earth’s towers and battlements decay; 
Thrones tremble and fall; old scepters lost 
control; 
But, as God lives, thou livest; thou wilt stay,. 
O Conscience, God’s vicegerent in the soul. 
—Samuel V. Cole. 





Solicitude about trifles is the sign of 2 
defective conscience. There are various. 
kinds of the bad conscience—a seared, a. 
defiled, a blinded, a drugged conscience ; 
but a pampered conscience is also a bad 
conscience. Christ shows that the con- 
science of the Pharisee, exercised by infi- 
nite detail and casuistry, was essentially 
lacking in sensibility and faithfulness.— 
William L. Watkinson. 





Speak to me, O my Father, in the 
silence of my heart, that I may under— 
rea Thy will. Teach me to listen 
for Thy voice in the reproof of con- 
science and the warnings of experience. 
Let me not err by reason of self-wilk 
nor choose the path of fools, when Thy 
way is made plain before my eyes. 
Spirit of the Living God, instruct and 
purify my conscience that it may be- 
come the fitting mouthpiece of Thy 
holy thought o The my life may be.. 
Let it speak for T God, claim- 
ing Th = d right plas the clamorous. 
voices of desire. Let it demand justice 
toward men and lovingkindness, pa- 
tience and hope. Help me to choose 
high ideals of pay and service, and 
make the heaven ee own pres— 


ence my ambition and desire. Amen. 
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The Helping Club 


BY LILY MANKER ALLEN 


CHAPTER II, MADAM LA MADRE’S 


LECTURE 


They were all gathered in the lattice 
room—a large room which in warm 
weather served as a kind of porch en- 
closed with lattice work, through which 
the sunshine peeped to make a barred 
pattern on the floor, or shut in during 
cooler summer weather by drawing down 
the blinds to make a large room, warmed 
with a fireplace at one end. 

It was damp today, and the fire not 
only added its warmth to the comfort of 
the room, but its cheery light helped out 
that which came through the great glass 
window at the farther end—a window 
which in sunny weather could slide up 
inside the wall. 

Pollymater had thrown herself down 
upon the rug in front of the fire, note- 
book in hand and with Roly-poly cuddled 
comfortably against her knee, where she 
could easily help if the writing should 
prove too much for him. Ted was seated 
on a low stool by the fire, while Stub 
perched herself on a high stool, so as to 
use the little table for a writing desk. 
Mother sat in the comfortable big splint 
chair, with Ladybug on her lap. 

‘‘Now, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Helping Club,’’ began the lecturer when 
all was ready, ‘‘you may open your note- 
books and write across the top of the first 
page the words, Table Manners.”’ 

The note-books were opened with a 
flourish; the club had held a ‘‘bee’’ to 
make them, and were justly proud of 
their neatly-trimmed edges and of the 
smoothly-sharpened little pencils at- 
tached to them. 

The title written, the 
waited expectantly. 

‘* Under this write the word ‘ Don’ts. 

Everybody looked up quickly; it was a 
queer word. 

‘*How do you spell it? ’’ asked Stub. 

**T)-o n-apostrophe-t-s,”’ replied the lec- 
turer; and they wrote it, though they all 
looked puzzled still, and Pollymater, who 
had just been learning, The Charge of 
the Light Brigade, murmured to herself, 
‘*Theirs not to question why.”’ 

‘There are seven ‘ Don’ts’ to be writ- 
ten,’’ continued the lecturer, and they are 
these : 

‘1, Don’t make unnecessary noises at 
the table. 

‘*You see, there are so many of us that 
if each one makes even a little noise, it 
causes so much confusion that we can- 
not enjoy the meal. 

‘*2. Don’t use your knife to carry your 
food to your mouth. 

‘**3. Don’t put your knife into the but- 
ter. 

**4, Don’t pick out the choicest bits or 
the largest pieces.”’ 

Roly-poly started and looked up quickly, 
but Madam La Madre only smiled and 
went on: 

**5. Don’t speak with your mouth full. 

**6. Don’t swallow your food without 
chewing. : 


little group 
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**7, Don’t snatch bread from the plate 
when passed to you, but take it quietly.” 

Here Ted turned a guilty eye on the 
lecturer, but she continued, quite un- 
mindful, ‘‘Now we are ready for the 
‘Do's’ ** 

Everybody wrote ‘‘ Do’s’’ for the head- 
ing of another column, and a line of eight 
figures to number the rules, as Madam 
La Madre suggested. 

‘1, Eat with your fork.”’ 

Here Ladybug looked up, radiant. 
‘“Why don’t J eat with a fork?” she 
asked, but she had asked the same ques- 
tion so many times before at the table 
that the lecturer paused only long enough 
to assure her that she should begin to 
use a fork as soon as she should have a 
birthday and be three years old, and then 
continued, 

“9. Eat slowly.”’ 

‘““What if you’re awful hungry?” put 
in Ted. 

“Why, you’ll fill up too quick if you 
eat fast, you silly boy, and then you'll 
wish you’d gone slower,’’ replied Stub. 
Not heeding the interruption, the lec- 
turer went on: 

**3, See that others are served first;’’ 
adding by way of comment, ‘‘that is, any 
others who ought to be served first; and 
it is usually a good rule not to begin eat- 
ing as soon as served, but to wait until 
others are helped. 

“4, Ask quietly, if you wish to be 
helped again, and try not to interrupt 
while others are talking.”’ 

“Then we’d never get anything to eat 
when there’s company,’’ complained Stub, 
‘‘and that’s when we always have the 
best dinners.”’ 

‘“‘T know how it seems,’’ assented 
Madam La Madre, smiling, ‘‘and so I 
said try not to interrupt instead of put- 
ting this rule into the other column and 
saying ‘don’t interrupt.’ But you can 
usually catch a lull in the conversation 
in which you can quietly cail Papa’s at- 
tention or mine.”’ 

‘*Or you can just lift up your plate and 
have it all ready to pass as soon as Papa 
sees it,’’ suggested Pollymater, who was 
such a quiet little maid that she never 
could bear to think of interrupting any- 
body. 

**We have four more rules,’’ continued 
Ma&am La Madre: 

“5, Break your bread and butter into 
small pieces instead of carrying the whole 
slice to your mouth at once. 

‘6, Always take small bites. 

“7, Be sure to keep your lips closed 
while chewing. 

**8, Ask to be excused when you wish 
to leave the table. 

‘*Now these are very simple rules,’’ 
said the lecturer in conclusion, ‘‘so sim- 
ple that you older ones scarcely need to 
be reminded of them; but if they should 
be carefully observed in every family, 
the mealtime would be a restful, orderly 
oceasion, giving time for pleasant con- 
versation. I thank you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, for offering me this opportunity 
of addressing you on this subject, and 
for your polite attention.” 

“IT move a vote of thanks to Madam 
La Madre for this fine lecture,’ began 
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Stub, forgetting that she as president 
had no right to make the motion; but as 
no one called her to order, and every- 
body seconded the motion at the same 
time, the unconstitutional vote was unan- 
imously carried, and after bowing her ac- 
knowledgments and expressing her will- 
ingness to grant Stub’s request that she 
lecture at some future day upon The 
Best Ways of Washing Dishes, and How 
Young Ladies about Our Age Can Best 
Assist in Housework, the lecturer kissed 
Ladybug and retired. 

When the club was alone again, Stub 
once more took the floor. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen of the Helping 
Club,”’ she began, “I have an announce- 
ment to make. It’s an awful important 
one. We are going to start a newspaper 
in this club and call it The Helper, and 
Pollymater and Ted have got to take 
turns with me, editing it.’’ 

Amid groans and protests, but with 
great interest and curiosity about Stub’s 
newest idea, the meeting adjourned. 

(To be Continued.) 


Smarty! 
O, Sarah Jane, you think you’re smart 
*Cause you learn pomes and things by heart, 
An’ multiply by mor’n two, 
An’ read a sentence right straight through, 
An’ stan’ up there so big an’ proud 
A-speakin’ pieces, awful loud! 
That’s showin’ off! Don’t you suppose 
That you know half my aunty knows! 





You never ’magined half the tales 
She tells! an’ ’en she never fails 
Toanswer questions—all you please— 
’Bout birds or animals or trees, 

Er what’s inside of you—er what 

Is inthe earth. She’ll know it—but 
She wouldn’t think of makin’ shows! 
No one can tell how much she knows! 


So when you’re talkin’ loud again 

Jes you remember, Sarah Jane, 

That though you’re higher up ’an me, 

You’ve got a heap to learn an’ see! 

T don’t care if you are ahead! 

’Cause aunty knows so much! She said 

That real smart people don’t make shows; 

She don’t! an’ my! what aunty knows! 
—Minny Maud Hanff, in Harper’s. 


The Sulu Boys’ Treasure 


A curious incident happened. The soldiers 
of the escort had given some Sulu boys three 
or four small lumps of clear ice—a thing they 
had never seen or heard about before. Believ- 
ing them to be precious crystals of great value, 
they wrapped them up carefully in pieces of 
silk and hid them in their pockets. As their 
clothing was thin, their astonishment was 
great on experiencing a curious “ burning” 
feeling against their ribs next to where the 
precious gifts lay, and on discovering, when 
they opened the handkerchief, that the 
“precious crystal’? had vanished, leaving a 
wet handkerchief and jacket. Their amaze- 
ment at this incomprehensible phenomenon 
was amusing to watch. They became quite 
perplexed, and for some time the entire assem- 
bly was greatly excited by it. The Sultan 
begged to be given some ice, too, and one high 
personage wished to know how he could pre- 
serve his piece, as he wanted to set it ina 
ring !—A. H. Savage Landor, in The Gems of 
the East. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Vacation in Foreign Lands 


ACATION is over, the stations are 
V crowded with brown.faced folks 
coming home in time for the 
school-goers, whose letters will soon be 
dropping into the Cornerhopper, Before 
they do, I will give you what I have from 
foreign parts, not reached by Boston & 
Maine trains or coastwise steamboats. 
To begin with, a beautiful picture brought 
home by one of the Congregational House 
travelers from the English Lake District, 
accompanied by description of it fur- 
nished her by one of the Walmsley 
brothers, the well-known Ambleside art- 
ists, whose courtesy has been appreciated 
by other C. H. tourists. 


The picture, ‘‘ A Rest by the Way,” givesa 
glimpse of a shady Westmoreland lane lead- 
ing toa mountain farm. The time 
of the year is the merry month of 
May—the ‘‘ Cornerers”’ can make 
sure of this if they will look at the 
hawthorn under which the farmer 
is sitting. The sheep and lambs 
have been living in the meadows 
where the grass is fresh and tender. 
Now that the lambs are strong 
enough to walk, they are on their 
way to the mountain pastures, so 
that the grass in the meadows may 
grow for the hay harvest. The 
farmer is a noted lover and trainer 
of dogs. 

He knows how to develop their 
intelligence and good qualities to 
the highest point. The dog Jack 
is well known, not in his own vil- 
lage and county only, but in other 
English counties. In the farm par- 
lor there is a little cupboard with 
glass doors, behind which can be 
seen an array of silver cups which 
Jack has won on many a hillside 
for his intelligent method of herd- 
ing sheep and his handsome pres- 
ence. When Jack ison the moun- 
tain with the sheep and his master 
in the valley they understand each 
other as well as two men at 
opposite ends of the telephone. 
Jack’s master by placing his fingers 
in his mouth can whistle in various 
tones; every tone has a meaning 
which Jack understands as well as 
if his master were speaking to him. 
If the ‘‘Cornerers’”’ could waik 
round the bend of the road they 
would see the little whitewashed 
gable of the farm looking like the 
target of a rifle-range, its one window rep- 
resenting the bull’s-eye. I amsure they would 
not wish to return to the valley without a peep 
at Jack’s trophies. 

For a few years the farmer has known that 
Jack was getting too old for his work and has 
been searching for a dog that he could train to 
be as clever as Jack. Now he has a beautiful 
young dog called Don, who has already won 
a first prize; but I am sorry to say that when 
Don is present Jack is grumpy and will not 
do his work properly. Cissy, who is on old 
Bob’s back, can pull Jack about anyhow, but 
he would not allow a stranger to do more than 
stroke him. ‘“*Old Jack” is her name for 
him, and the way she says it seems to carry 
a hint of his grumpiness. Kind, mild-eyed 
Don will shake hands with any one. Perhaps 
the editor will some time print a picture of Don. 

Ambleside, Eng. Cc. E. W. 


We shall be happy to give Don the place 
of honor in the middle of the Corner 
page—if it will not wound poor old 
Jack’s feelings too much! But perhaps 
he doesn’t read the Corner. It is very 
nice to have such an artistic touch of 
peasant life in that wonderful region, so 
famous for its natural beauty, as well as 
its association with Wordsworth, Cole- 


ridge, De Quincey and Arnold of Rugby. 
If we knew the full name of that little 
girl on the horse we would make her an 
honorary member of the Corner. 

And now that Mr. Van O., who seems 
always to know what we are to have 
next, puts in this note: 


Dear Mr. Martin: Have you ever been at 
the English Lakes? If so, you know how 
bare are the hills around the Jakes, according 
to our American ideas, and covered with sheep 
pastures instead of forests. The English Lake 
Country is Wordsworth’s land. I wonder how 
many Cornerers know—or, what is better, 
know by heart—his poem, The Daffodils. I 
see that they are trying in England to raise 
a subscription to buy for the public the shore 
of the lake—which lake was it?—where the 
daffodils grew. I’m off for the hills where the 
pulp trees grow. But I wish you newspaper 
people wouldn’t cut them down and spoil my 
walks. S. VAN O. 





What does the man mean? Where are 
his pulp trees? and what do the ‘‘news- 
paper people” do with them? Know, 
Cornerers? As to the daffodil lake, of 
course, Mr. Morris, who spent a vacation 
close to Ambleside and Rydal Mount and 
Fox How, a few years ago, and wrote one 
or two fine articles for the paper, ought 
to know all about that. If this proof 
should happen to come under his eye, 
I hope he will answer—unless he too is 
on the pulp.tree hills. {Why didn’t Mr. 
Martin look for those articles in our 
paper for Dec. 1, 1898?—D. F.] 

Thousands of daffodils bloom in Dora’s 


Field, near Rydal Mount and Grasmere Lake. 
Mr. Morris. 


HOW LEAD PENCILS ARE MADE 


The very next foreign letter is dated in 
Glasgow, but is really from the same lake 
district, although I did not notice it until 
this moment. It is from a Massachusetts 
schoolgirl. 


Dear Mr. Martin: It rained one day while 
we were in Keswick, and we went into one of 


its two lead pencil manufactories. Inside, the 
floor was littered with reddish shavings while 
the sides of the room were piled high with 
big pieces of beautiful red cedar wood from 
Florida. The attendant showed us everything 
about making a pencil. First, he took a light- 
weight stick, perhaps two feet long, three 
inches wide and one-sixth of an inch thick, 
and put it through a small machine; when it 
came out, there were nine tiny grooves in it. 
Then he took a similar piece of wood, already 
grooved, and fitting the leads into the little 
grooves in one piece, he glued both slabs of 
wood together, like long, wooden sandwiches. 
After that he put the whole thing through a 
sort of lathe, and it came out with nine circu- 
lar humps on one side. He turned it over and 
put it through again, and this time out came 
the nine pencils. The next machine planed 
them smooth, and the last cut them off into 
the proper lengths. Then came the polishing 
and finishing, done by women. 

There were also lathes for turning out pen- 
holders, darning balls, glove menders, jump- 
rope handles, walking sticks, and 
ever sO many other things. The 
most interesting part was that they 
would mark a pencil or penholder 
with any name we gave them, in 
gold. First, the man fitted the de- 
sired combination of letters into a 
metal typeholder, and screwed it 
up tight. There was a long tun- 
nel-shaped hole in the top of this, 
through which he put the middle 
tine of a big three-tined fork. This 
heated the typeholder, for the out- 
side tines were gas-pipes, with lit- 
tle jets at short intervals, and they 
heated the middle tine, which was 
really a steel rod. Then he mois- 
tened the pencil and rolled it in 
the gold dust (bronze?), placed it 
in an iron groove and stamped it 
with the now well-heated type. He 
worked very fast, and it was very 
pleasant to watch him. 

Glasgow, Scotland. Junta B. 


We thank Julia for sending 
this interesting and practical 
letter. Poetry and pencils go 
well together, and you remem- 
ber that Southey lived at Kes- 
wick ! 

The Corner also has picture- 
postal cards from various 
places, among them one from 
travelers (by Dunning & Co.’s 
parties) at the Azores, and 
another showing St. Hilda’s 
Church in Hartlepool in Eng. 
land, the ancient tower of which I climbed 
with young ‘Prince Arthur”’ (not of the 
royal family) twenty years ago. 

A remarkable experience has been told 
me by the two lady editors recently re- 
turned, of their meeting two American 
boys (I knew them Corner-wise once) 
over and over again—at the Pension 
table in Rome, at Siena, at Florence, 
feeding doves in front of St. Mark’s, Ven- 
ice, at Interlaken, at Paris (in a restau- 
rant eating pie!), and later in London, at 
the National Gallery, Westminster Ab- 
bey and British Museum. Those boys 
must have been ubiquitous, for another 
tourist has just called on me who saw 
them also in London, and their names on 
the register at Ben Nevis. How small the 
worldis! Yes, fortwo other tourists have 
just called with about the same story. 

[Four lines more.—D. F.] Well, our 
two printers are home from Sweden with 
their pictures and stories. And I havea 
letter from Cheefoo—but I shall not di- 


vulge its contents! Me. Waa) 
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The Literature of the Day 


The American Colonies in the 
Seventeenth Century 


Dr. Osgood undertakes a new task, a 
history of the origins of American insti- 
tutions. ‘‘An attempt will be made,’ he 
says, ‘‘to interpret early American his- 
tory in terms of public law. General his- 
tories of the period we have. Constitu- 
tional histories of the United States have 
been written, but no one has undertaken 
to produce an institutional history of the 
American colonies.”” We are taken 
straight to the roots of the original col- 
onies and made to see how they began to 
grow. We learn just how a town was 
founded in Massachusetts, how the vil- 
lage square was laid out and home plots, 
meadow and marsh assigned to each set- 
tler; how taxes were levied, trading sys- 
tems established, courts and schools main- 
tained, the militia trained, legislatures 
evolved and the relations of Church and 
State adjusted. 

Much space is given to each group of 
colonies, the corporate and the proprie- 
tary, and much also to their systems of 
defense. Their experiences with the In- 
dians are described with particularity and 
fairness. The unique position and career 
of the Massachusetts colony are set ably 
forth. That story has never been told in 
@ more comprehensive, just and sympa- 
thetic way. If only for the interpreta- 
tion of the Puritan, the book would be 
invaluable. But the same careful treat- 
ment given to the New England township 
is also given to the Maryland County sys- 
tem or Pennsylvania’s ‘‘Frames of Gov- 
ernment.”’ 

The whole work is so done as to throw 
a clear light on all our later history. We 
understand better how our simple Con- 
stitution, with its strong executive and 
balanced powers, was forged in the 
mighty workshop of those early striv- 
ings. And we wonder less that these 
radical differences of origin should have 
flamed out long after in the ‘“‘irrepressi- 
ble conflict’’ of a tremendous civil war. 
The two volumes now issued, entitled 
Self-Government, cover the founding of 
the corporate and proprietary colonies, 
which include all except Georgia. <A 
third volume will follow on the establish- 
ment of the royal régime. The work isa 
masterly presentation of an important 
group of facts never before marshaled in 
such effective array. 





(The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, 
by Herbert L. Osgood, Ph. D. Two vols. pp. 578, 490. 
Macmillan Co. $5.00 net. 

FICTION 


Richard Gresham, by Robert M. Lovett. pp. 
302. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
In breadth and vital interest of character this 
is an unusual story and well repays the reader. 
It turns upon the contrast between the Puri- 
tan ideals and the present day worship of 
success on the part of the financial markets 
and of fashionable society. The struggles of 
conscience of the hero do not always leave 
him eontent; but his experiences work out to 
strength at last. The scene is in Boston, New 
York, the wilds of Mongolia and Paris. One 
of the strongest stories of the season. 
The Interloper, my Violet Jacob. pp. 318. 
Doubleday, Page & Co.’ $1.50. 
A Scotch story of original power and charm, 
far removed from the now familiar types of 


Scotch character and scenery with which 
Barrie and Maclaren have made us familiar. 
Mrs. Jacob’s first story, The Sheep Stealers, 
made its impression with the English public. 
By its strong human feeling, brilliant charac- 
ter studies and interesting plot this novel 
makes for her an established place, and will 
provoke expectation of further interesting 
work. 

With Richard the Fearless, b a Creswick. 

pp. 304. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 
Mr. Creswick’s romance is spirited. It takes, 
however, too many liberties with history to be 
satisfactory reading. The invented hero is 
made to do interesting things, but as a matter 
of fact Blondel did not die and Saladin was 
net taken prisoner. The Emperor Barbarossa 
and his sons are continually spoken of as 
Austrians, which would have made them 
stare. The hatred of Leopold, who was actu- 
ally duke of the small country then called 
Austria, is transferred to the Hohenstaufen 
emperors. 

Olive Latham, by E. L. Voynich. pp. 337. 

J. B. * Lippincott co. $1.50. 
It cannot be said that Mrs. Voynich has made 
apleasant story. It deals with the experiences 
of an English girl who marries a Russian po- 
litical agitator and plunges into the sea of 
Russian revolutionary life. Its pictures of 
the condition of Russian society and of re- 
bellions against the existing government are 
often striking, but the book really belongs in 
the category of social studies. 

By Snare of Love, b aie! o Marchmont. 

pp. 375. F. A. Stokes $1. 
The hero is an adventurous 7 6 million- 
aire who sees vast opportunities for business 
development in the dominion of European 
Turkey. While prosecuting his plans he falls 
desperately in love with a beautiful Greek- 
Armenian woman whose parents have been 
murdered by the Turk and whose life is de- 
voted to vengeance. Hence arise complica- 
tions, with the opportunity to describe the 
unspeakable Turk at his worst. The book is 
in Mr. Marchmont’s best vein, full of adven- 
ture, at times overdrawn and generally in- 
credible. 

The Piomoters, by William Hawley Smith. 

pp. 367. Rand, McNally & Co. 
An amusing travesty on the huge consolida- 
tions and mergers. The scheme is logical: 
the kick of a gun fired on shipboard careens 
the vessel, the kick of sufficient guns fired 
simultaneously from one spot will turn the 
earth over. With the earth turning in a new 
direction, frigid and torrid zones made tem- 
perate, stupendous deals and rake-offs await 
those on the ground floor. The details of 
the scheme, which failed from a slight slip-up 
and no fundamental flaw, are.now an open 
secret for the price of the book, and he who 
reads may work it—if he can. 

The Ellwoods, by Charles Stuart Welles, M. D. 

pp. 344. Morgan M. Renner, New York. 
A large part of this tale is given up to con- 
versations in which the author propounds 
certain strange, half-digested and quite im- 
practicable plans for reorganizing social con- 
ditions and hastening the millennium. 

The Loves of Edwy, by em — O'Neill. 

pp. 432. Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.5) 
A smart book, straining to oa ‘witty, with 
only moderate success. It is unsound in mor- 
als, irreverent at times in tone, unsatisfac- 
tory in plot. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


American Boy’s Life of Roosevelt, by Ed- 
ware Stratemeyer. pp. 311. Lee & ‘Shepard. 


There is much in the life of the President 
which appeals to boys—his career as ranch- 
man, hunter and soldier especially. This 
sketch is written in the most enthusiastic— 
not to say laudatory—and romantic vein. It 
would make a good campaign document also 
for the older boys. Some extracts from public 
addresses are added. 
Marcus; the Fos Sontarike, | by G. Manville 
Fenn. pp. 392 Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
A spirited historical romance of the days of 
Julius Cesar, including pictures of Roman 


country life and of battles with the Gauls. 
A good book for boy’s reading on the familiar 
pattern of the historical romance. 

Joel; a Bo ay Galilee, by Annie Fellows John- 

ston. pp. L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
A new Phition of a book published first in 
1895, intended to do for the young what 
Ben Hur has done for older readers—present 
a true picture of the times of Christ. The 
book is one of the best of its kind for children. 

The Boy Courier of Napoleon, by ariieme C. 

Sprague. pp. 331. Lee & She epard. $1. 
Begins with the battle of Mehentigkan. and 
ends with the hoisting of the American flag 
at New Orleans. The hero is a French lad 
sent by Napoleon with dispatches to Freneh 
America. He escapes from Barbary pirates 
to fall into the hands of Toussant L’Ouverture 
and later those of Lafitte, the famous smuggler. 
Much useful and generally accurate informa- 
tion, especially concerning the Louisiana pur- 
chase, is thus strung upon a pleasant thread 
of narrative. 

The New World F: Book, by H. R. Millar. 

pp. 354. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 
Stories from the rich stores of Algonquin folk 
lore, told by an Indian chief to the son of the 
teacher at a Canadian Indian village. They 
are not mere transcripts, however, but have 
been put in form by an admirable literary art. 
Well made and illustrated, a rewarding story- 
book for children. 


EDUCATION 


Studies in English for Evening Schools,”b 
phere E. Chancellor. pp. 112. wt Book te. 
cents 


Arithmetic for Evening Schools, by } gas 
E pene pp. 17. Am. Book 
cents. 


Reading an Lessons for Evenin, 
Saeco by Win  Connane® Being 
Am. Book Go. 30 cents 


These three books are prepared by one who 
has had experience as a teacher in evening 
schools, and they are adapted to the age, at- 
tainments and interests of evening school stu- 
dents. 

El Si de las Ninas, by Leandro Fernandez de 


Moratin, edited b oa Geddes, Jr., and F. M. 
Josselyn, Jr. pp. Am. Book Co. 50 cents. 


The most rth 2 tase of the author’s plays, 
edited with introduction, notes and vocabu- 
lary for the increasing number of students of 
Spanish in our commercial schools and col- 
gee 
n Episode de Waterloo par Seatbelt, —iten 
pp. 


by ) iaarice A. Gerothwohl, F. R 
P. Dutton & Co. 60 cents net. 


Contains an index of military terms as well as 
grammatical notes for the student of French. 
The binding is cloth. 


A First Latin Writer, by Mather A. Abbott. 
pp. 145. Am. Book Co. 60 cents. 


wetere Study with Common Things, by 
M. H. Carter. pp. 150. Am. Book Co. 60 cents. 


College Entrance Regaivenante = E 
1906-1908. Am. Bool’ Co. Bo conte, a etish, 


VERSE 


In the Gardens of God, by James A. Bigerton. 
pp. 30. The Essene, New York. Pape 


Mr. Edgerton’s verses are vente rs fluent, 
dealing with the uplift of the human spirit in 
its meditations on the borderlands of human 
thought and aspiration. 


Far From the Stone Streets, by Henry and 
Bele Chadwick. pp. 92. Richard G. Badger. 


These verses are at their best in communion 
with the suggestiveness of nature. The son- 
net is a favorite form and is handled with a 
good sense of the dignity of thought which it 
requires. 
Young America, by Arthur W. Sanborn. pp. 
82. Re © H. West & Co., Boston. 75 cents. 
A political Psa in the interests of the party 
which calls itself anti-imperialistic. The qual- 
ity of taste and humor may be suggested by 
the introduction of the President of the United 
States under the title of Colonel Gorgon. 
The Golden Treasury of American Songs and 
Lyrics, i. 86-3 y rederie Lawrence Knowles. 
pp. 331. Page & Co. $1.50. 
A holiday edition of Mr. Knowles’s anthology, 
with portraits of many of the poets, some of 
which are good and others only passable. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Wall Street and as Country, by Charles A 
Conant. pp. 247. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 25 
net. 


‘Written from the Wall Street point of view. 
The function of the stock and produce ex- 
changes is explained, the economic progress 
of the last century noted and the work of the 
American Commission on International Ex- 
change in regard to introducing the gold 
standard in China described. In respect to 
trusts, Mr. Conant believes that ‘‘ what the 
State should do, if it goes beyond its present 
functions, is to give an economic education to 
those who desire to enter the financial world.” 
He fears that federal control of all corpora- 
tions ‘‘ would make possible a crystallization 
of the power of corrupt influences such as has 
never before been possible in the history of 
the world.”’ The essay on our undigested se- 
curities shows the accumulation of funds and 
their movement and how industrial corpora- 
tions are going through the sifting process 
which has already been experienced by the 
banks and railroads. 

The Alternate Sex, by Charles Godfrey Le- 
land. pp. 134. Funk & Wagnalls. $1.00 net. 
Mr. Leland was all his life interested in out- 
of-the-way knowledge. He was a master of 
gypsy lore, a student of the occult in the bor- 
derland between psychology and spiritism. 


The hypothesis of this curious and interesting 
study is of a hidden personality in man or 
woman of the opposite sex which becomes the 
custodian of memories and the inspirer or di- 
rector of the conscious soul. Mr. Leland left 
the work complete, but it failed of his final 
revision and cotrection. Those who are inter- 
ested in the phenOmena of consciousness with 
which it deals will find unusual information 
and much suggestion for thought. 

The oF wey to Realty, by R. A » Reltape. 

pp. Dutton & Co. $3. 
These Gifford lectures of 1903-04 a . pay 
uation of and completion of the previously 
published ones by the same lecturer on the 
same topic, and constitute the third and fourth 
books of Mr. Haldane’s whole treatise. The 
first of these books deals with absolute and the 
second with finite mind, with an added sur- 
vey of the ground covered in the twenty lec- 
tures and of the author’s conclusions. The 
oral method used’-in preparation of the lec- 
tures gives flexibilfty and yet acertain diffuse- 
ness of style. 

The Tragedie. of Macbeth, by William 

Shakespeare, edited by Charlotte Porter and 


Helen A. Clarke. pp. 2 . Crowell & Co: 
50 cents. 


The latest play in the scholarly First Folio 
Edition of Shakespeare, which we have al- 
ready praised warmly. 





Book 


Kate Douglas Wiggin received from Bow- 
doin College this summer the degree of Litt. D. 


Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon’s book, Ulti- 
mate Conceptions of Faith, has sold into a 
third edition. 


A lectureship in literature is to be founded 
in Cambridge University in memory of the 
late Sir Leslie Stephen. 


A Parody Anthology has been prepared by 
Miss Carolyn Wells, as a companion to her 
delightful Nonsense Anthology. 


Mark Twain has leased a house in New 
York city not far from Washington Square, 
and it is said will live in this country for some 
years. 


Henry James’s new book, The Golden Bowl, 
is advertised as possessing ‘‘ unaffected sim- 
plicity and naturalness.” We await its ap- 
pearance with curiosity! 


Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm has been 
translated into German. We wonder if the 
staid little German maidens will fully appre- 
ciate the quicksilvery American. 


Fanny Y. Cory has just made the pictures 
for a holiday edition of Mrs. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart’s Sonny. Mrs. Stuart’s new book this 
year is to be entitled, The River’s Children. 


It is pleasant to know that Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney has written a new story. It is called 
Biddy’s Episodes—but Biddy is not short for 
Bridget in this case, nor are the episodes 
purely domestic. 


Stephen Phillips’s new play is to be published 
under the title of Miriam; or the Sin of David, 
instead of David and Bathesheba as at first 
proposed. It is not Biblical but deals with 
the time of Cromwell. 


One of the drollest and most fanciful of 
modern collections of fairy stories is Nine 
Unlikely Tales by E. Nesbit. Weare glad to 
learn that another book in similar vein is 
soon to appear under the title, The Phoenix 
and the Carpet. 


Next January, in Paris, in the House of 
Moliere, is to be celebrated the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the publication in 
Madrid of Don Quixote. In London there is 
to be a “Don Quixote” dinner with John 
Morley in the chair. 


The September number of World’s Work is 
the first to be issued from Doubleday, Page & 
Co.’s own pressrooms in their new building. 
The August number was said to have been 
printed in three places, bound in a fourth and 
part of it mailed in a fifth. 


Chat 


Lee & Shepard, Boston, purchased all the 
assets of the Lothrop Publishing Company, 
which went into the hands of an assignee last 
winter. The two concerns are to continue as 
the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., with Mr. 
W. F. Gregory as treasurer and general 
manager. 

Little, Brown & Co. bring out this fall a 
collection of stories for children by Miss 
Rosalind Richards, the brilliant young daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Laura E. Richards and grand- 
daughter of Julia Ward Howe. It is to be 
called The Nursery Fire. Miss Richards’s 
stories in our own Children’s Department 
have won her many friends. 


Col. Prentiss Ingraham of Chicago, who has 
recently died, was credited with having writ- 
ten 707 stories for cheap and sensational news- 
papers. One year he averaged a story a week. 
He could write a thirty-five thousand word 
story in twenty-four hours if hard pressed for 
time, and sufficiently recompensed. He will 
have much to account for on the Judgment 
Day. 

At length the Italians have a chance for 
revenge! Englishmen have persistently trans- 
lated Italian names, calling Firenze, Florence, 
Livorno, Leghorn, etc. Now it is proposed 
that when the statue of Shakespeare is un- 
veiled in Rome, the inscription shall inform 
the world in choice Italian that the statue is 
in honor of Guglielmo Brandilasta, the argu- 
ment being that translation from English into 
Italian is just as fair as the reverse process. 

We were horrified to open a new book of 
Scribner’s—Henry Seton Merriman’s The 
Last Hope—and see this ungrammatical head- 
ing at the top of several pages: ‘“‘ Mrs. Law- 
rence Don’t Understand.” Of course it comes 
from the effort to condense the long chapter 
heading: “Mrs. St. Pierre Lawrence Does 
Not Understand,”’ but this does not excuse 
such a flagrant abuse of English grammar. 
A verb must agree with its subject even in 
headings. 

The Outlook has acquired from The History 
Association of London, the sole rights of pub- 
lication in this country of the Historians’ His- 
tory of the World. This is to tell the story of 
civilized nations from 7000 B. C. to the pres- 
ent time. Fifteen hundred translations from 
foreign languages have been made by sixty 
translators. Cheyne of Oxford, Rambaud of 
Paris and Harnack of Berlin are among the 
many editors. The work will be lavishly illus- 
trated, a feature being. a series of beautifully 
etched portraits of famous historians. It will 
comprise twenty-five volumes. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Sept. 18, Sunday. 

1-13. 

The steady faith of the prophets looked 
forward to Israel’s triumph and the judgment 
of its foes. But they are equally sure that 
Israel is to be judged. God chooses a people 
or a man to be his instruments of blessing; 
but there are no personal or arbitrary favor- 
itisms with God. None may presume upon 
his choosing until his whole life is given over 
to his works. 


Foes of Israel.—Joel 3: 


Sept.19. The Lord in Zion.—Joel 3: 14-21. 

The prophecy begins with the afflicting 
armies of the locusts—it ends with Jehovah 
dwelling in Zion. That is the goal toward 
which all God’s judgments tend. His delight 
is in his people. He cannot be content until 
he has won his children to himself. But the 
Jerusalem—or the heart—in which God dwells 
is to be holy. Compare Christ’s answer to 
Judas [John 14: 20-23]. Never forget, when 
you are not sure that you want God, that God 
wants you. 


Sept. 20. A Church in the House.—Phil. 1-7. 
The church was gathered in the synagogue, 
it was nurtured in private dwellings. The 
New England country neighborhood meetings 
are types of this first stage of its history. 
Philemon was a man of property who gave 
his home for a meeting place of the Chris- 
tians. Paul had his trials, but he had his 
comforts in the loving service of true Chris- 
tians. Do we get any joy or comfort so? 


Sept. 21. A Brother in Christ.—Phil, 8-25. 

A slave might be an educated man—it was 
common for a wealthy Roman to buy a school- 
master for his sons. Note the courtesy of 
Paul, and his tact. He says not a word 
against slavery, he sends back the run- 
away slave, but he lifts the relation to 
the plane of Christian brotherhood. It may 
not have been harsh treatment which drove 
Onesimus to flight; but harsh treatment was 
no longer possible when he came back as a 
brother. Remembrance of Christ makes for 
consideration of others. 


Sept. 22. The Sinful Nations.—Amos 1: 1-15. 

It was the moment of the northern king- 
dom’s greatest wealth and power, under its 
greatest king. Samaria was splendid with 
luxurious marble palaces—the worship at 
Bethel was magnificent. Then came the 
rough herdsman Amos to announce impend- 
ing judgment. He begins with the nations— 
like a bird that circles round and round before 
it is ready to strike home. God can find mes- 
sengers where he will—we must listen to his 
voice though it strikes notes discordant to our 
taste and habit. 


Sept. 23. The Sin of Judah and Israel — 

Amos 2: 1-8. 

Samaria is utterly destroyed—the palaces of 
Jeroboam’s nobles seem like the inventions of 
a fairy tale on that bare hillside. Judah’s 
sin was disobedience and self-deceit. Israel 
sinned in oppression of the poor and wanton 
luxury. Times of luxury are still times of 
moral peril. We must keep ourselves in the 
spirit of self-denial, if we would keep our- 
selves out of the vortex in which the luxuri- 
ous and their works are drowned. But self- 
denial for some great end. Aimless asceticism 
is no more Christian than unthinking self- 
indulgence. 


Sept. 24. Jsrael’s Presumptuous Sin.—Amos 

2: 9-16. 

No people can shake off its history. Every 
attempt of Israel to evade its calling simply 
deepened its sin. Note the emphasis on 
tempting others—giving the Nazarites wine to 
drink and forbidding the prophets to prophesy 
—and compare Christ’s word of woe for those 
through whom offenses come. 
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The Coming National Council 


What It Might 


Give Us a Moderator Who Will Be 
Active between Sessions 


In nominating a moderator at this crucial 
time in the career of Congregationalism there 
is one question which every member of the 
council should consider. Thatis, What inter- 
pretation of the moderatorship makes room 
for the most effective ministry to the kingdom 
of God? 

Is it better for this end that our moderator 
be simply a presiding ofticer? If that be so, 
then these numerous suggestions appearing in 
our denominational literature about selecting 
aman from the West because the Kast was 
hongred the last time, or a layman because the 
clergy have had two innings, or some neglected 
soul to atone for denominational neglect can 
be tolerated merely because the whole matter 
is relatively so unimportant and superficial. 
Distribute the ecclesiastical plums in any way, 
so that the little fellows keep from quarreling. 

But on the other hand, if the present needs 
of God’s kingdom demand greater co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation of our churches, then 
it is fair to ask whether an officer who has 
thus the confidence of the churches, seeing 
their need, should not also have the capacity 
to make that confidence God’s opportunity 
and their glory. 

In the light of present needs what interpre- 
tation of the office is more natural or Christ- 
like than Dr. Bradford’s? The moderatorship 
is not for honor: it is for service. It should 
always have a man in it big enough and 
brave enough to do the obvious thing. If our 
churches are ready for aggressive work they 
will go about their Father’s business in the 
selection of a moderator as a man of sense 
goes about hisown. They will select him for 
no superficial reason, but because he is the 
man. 

If the churches of our order could realize 
how sorely the country, especially those great 
portions that will some day control its destiny, 
needs just now that type of religion which 
God has put into their keeping they would by 
a vast majority stand for this large, loving, 
farseeing interpretation of the moderatorship. 

[ believe that the Des Moines council will rise 
to this height; that present need will count for 
more than precedent among the liberty loving. 
Dr. Bradford has been brave and wise enough 
to take the only way to lead the denomination 
out and it will not turn back. The man we 
ought to have as moderator is the man who 
best incarnates Congregational idealism in 
those forms which our churches can best ap- 
preciate and assimilate. To have a man like 
this moving among them north and south, 
east and west, into Canada and over to Eng- 
land will work wonders for mutual loyalty 
and love, for solidity and for aggressive co- 
operation and consecration. 

FrRANK W. Hopaepon. 

Plymouth Church, Des Moines. 


Vermont Not Afraid of the Present 
Drift 


Congregationalism is changing, and must 
change if it is to adapt itself to new condi- 
tions. Itis greatly important, therefore, for 
preachers and laymen alike to ask themselves 
what it stands for. First of all it should stand 
for efficiency in the kingdom of heaven, for 
doing its work in the best manner possible. 
Experience has made it clear that this requires 
more compactness of organization, a greater 
willingness to work together. The Congrega- 
tional churches are not growing as they should, 
are not even holding their own in some. places 
as they should; and the question is urgent 
whether we have not been more concerned 
about preserving the type than about doing 
vur work. The mere freedom of the individ- 


and Should Do 


ual church means isolation and a guerrilla 
warfare; our rights in this direction have been 
jealously guarded, but they now have been 
made secure, and we need to be willing to give 
up some of our ‘rights’? when thereby our 
duties can be better discharged. ‘‘ Authority ”’ 
is a dreadful word to us; let us be still more 
afraid of a respectable and independent in- 
efficiency.—The Vermont Missionary. 


A Nomination for Assistant Mod- 
erator 


We take this method of nominating a South- 
ern man for assistant moderator of the Na- 
tional Council. We could name several men 
who would honor the position of moderator, 
but since that is not to be, why not select a 
man from the South as assistant moderator? 
Nothing that the council could do would give 
hope and courage and quicken denomina- 
tional loyalty more than a recognition like 
this. It would give notice to the world that 
the Congregationalists of this country stood 
today where they have always stood, on the 
side of human rights. It would give Congre- 
gationalism in this country new life. It would 
furnish a living example of what Congrega- 
tionalism has done for the people of this sec- 
tion. We therefore nominate Rev. H. H. 
Proctor, D. D., moderator of the convention of 
Congregational workers in the South, and 
pastor of our largest Congregational church, a 
leader true and tried, who by his training and 
experience and accomplishments has proved 
his fitness for this or for any position in our 
great denomination.—Congregational Index, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Some friends have expressed surprise at a circu- 
lar recently sent out by the Pilgrim Press describ- 
ing and commending Professor Kent’s Students’ 
The circular was one furnished by 
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the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons, and the 
statements in it are theirs. The fact that the circu- 
lars bore no other imprint than that of the Pilgrim 
Press, an oversight which the business manager re- 
grets, caused some misunderstanding which the 
above explanation will doubtless set right. 


Dedication at Byron, Ill. 


On Aug. 28, farewell services were held in the 
chureh building erected more than half a century 
ago. There were many touching reminiscences 
and the occasion was notable from the fact that not 
one of the charter members of the organization 
effected in 1837 is now living. 

On the following Sabbath, Sept. 4, the commodi- 
ous new house of worship was dedicated. Rev. W. 
L. Ferris, D. D., of Wheaton and Secretary Mc- 
Millen preached. The house was filled to overflow- 
ing at both services. The pastor, Rev. Charles 
Parsons, announced at the morning service that of 
the $8,750 covering the total cost of grounds, build- 
ing and furnishings, $1,348 remained unprovided 
for. This task Mr. McMillen took up and $1,078 
were pledged, leaving $270 to be secured in the 
evening, which was promptly done. The pastor, 
who had secured plans for the building, raised 
funds and carried the enterprise to successful 
completion, led in the dedicatory service. The 
Methodist church adjourned its services and united 
heartily in dedicating the new house, its pastor at- 
tending both services. Neighboring Congregational 
churches were well represented. Seward sent its 
pastor with a large delegation. 

The church seats 600 with the attractive Sunday 
school rooms thrown open. The first floor also pro- 
vides ladies’ parlor, alcove for the choir, minister’s 
room leading to the pulpit and two spacious en- 
trances. The basement is beautifully fitted up with 
dining-room, kitchen and parlor, to accommodate 
several hundred people. The remark was made 
repeatedly that this is the largest house of worship 
for the price that any one there had seen. To dedi- 
eate it free of debt without help from outside was 
an accomplishment of which pastor and people may 
well be proud. Me M. 





Still, as of old, 
Man by himself is priced, 
For thirty pieces Judas sold 
Himself, not Christ. 
—Coventry Patimore. 
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Consulting State Editors represented this week: Rev. Messrs. E. V. Bigelow, Lowell; H. L. Bailey, Longmeadow; 
E. W. Phillips, Worcester; J. G. Nichols, Hamilton 


South Shore Breezes 


Speaking nautically, the most conspicuous mani- 
festation of church life on the South Shore has been 
the ebb and flow of the tide of vacationists. Never 
has the number been larger or the rest period more 
prolonged. Church services have, however, been 
exceptionally well sustained by the visiting stran- 
gers. In not a few churches the flow has offset or 
exceeded the ebb of the tide. The vacation hegira 
is a most perplexing problem for this extensive re- 
gion of summer resort. Church work is inevitably 
interrupted and the workers are scattered, notwith- 
standing that new conditions call urgently for both 
work and workers. Undirected, this vacation move- 
ment leads to a serious suspension of Christian ac- 
tivity and to religious indifference. Properly util- 


‘ized, it may prove a providential trend of modern 


life prophetic of glorious results. 

Some churches are determined to make it ameans 
of grace. Bethany of Quincy has for several years 
followed a helpful plan for those of her number seek- 
ing rest elsewhere. In the early summer there is 
an annual “ vacation sermon,’ emphasizing the re- 
ligious possibilities and privileges of the rest period. 
This is followed in September by a Sunday evening 
service devoted to “ religious vacation experiences.” 
From camp, farm, mountain, summer school, North 
field, from over seas and from across the continent 
come back those who have sought a new vision of 
life, both human and divine, and are ready to tell of 
their religious discoveries. Cards are distributed 
to the Sunday school scholars with credits for Bible 
school attendance while away on vacation, and thus 
many young people at once identify themselves with 
local church work wherever they may be. These 
and other expedients indicate how much may be 
done to strengthen the spiritual life of the absent 
ones, 

The Cohasset church has extended an enthusias- 
tic welcome to its new pastor, Rev. F. B. McAllister. 
Hingham is rejoicing that Rev. E. A. Robinson is so 
soon to return to the church he so acceptably and 
successfully served some years ago. With two ex- 
ceptions the forty churches of this district are effi- 
ciently manned for the fall campaign of Christian 
service. An exceptional spirit of harmony and 
heartiness pervades them. 

It is interesting to note that the ministerial dead- 
line is not recognized in this district, for the older 
clergymen are in greatdemand. Thechurches have 
discovered that experience and maturity of thought 
and character stand for something and are quite as 
valuable as the more effervescent qualities of youth. 
Four retired ministers, Messrs. Norton, Harlow, 
Anderson and Elisworth, are so popular with the 
churches that there is scarcely a Sabbath when 
their services are not required. NORFOLK. 


Essex South 


Vacation Sundays are about over, and the “ dis- 
tinguished preachers” who have ministered to the 
sparse congregations have gone their way, with re- 
plenished pocket-books and the consciousness of 
duty performed. Union services have been held 
in a few places, but generally the sentiment of the 
several churches has been against the closing of 
the meeting house, lest the watchful and unsym- 
pathetic worldling should conclude that the Chris- 
tians had “ gone out of business,’”” when they had 
simply gone out of town. The Sunday schools, 
during August, have been quite generally sus- 
pended, and without serious loss of prestige, as 
they resume in good numbers when the youth re- 
turo to their homes. 

The pastors, with few exceptions, were in their 
pulpits the first Sunday in September, though sev- 
eral new faces are seen. An unusual depletion 
Has come in the last few months in the ranks of 
“the old guard,” as the incumbents of our parishes 
have come to be called. Swampscott, Wenham, 
Manchester, Magnolia, Boxford and South Church, 
Salem, have parted with their ministers. The first 
three have called others in their stead, each being 
(as is fondly hoped) “ just the man for the place.” 
Washington Street, Beverly, too, is happy in its 
choice of Mr. Snow, who has just begun his work 
there. Mr. Snell leaves Boxford to enter upon so- 
cial settlement work (for which he and his wife 
are admirably fitted) in New York city. 

The Magnolia church, to which Rev. M. W. 
Stackpole has ministered for five years, will most 


reluctantly part with him if, as reported, he soon 
leaves for other work in a larger field. With not- 
able ability and zeal he has labored in this com- 
munity. The Union Church, near by, holding serv- 
ices during the summer only, at which eminent 
preachers of different denominations are heard, of 
course competes heavily with this smaller body of 
worshipers. Under the leadership of Mr. Stack- 
pole, however, the congregation has increased, 
paid its debt and is steadily gaining in influence 
and power. In civic affairs this minister has proven 
himself, like the worthy magistrate, a “terror not 
to good works, but to the evil.” 

Dr. Berle, acting pastor at Crombie Street, 
Salem, has just returned from a brief trip abroad, 
and is ably instructing his congregation in the 
duties of Christian citizenship. Since Dr. Brodie’s 
departure from the South Church (to become 
treasurer of Fisk University) his people have been 
listening to different preachers in their temporary 
home—the Y. M. C. A. Hall—but have not yet de- 
cided as to rebuilding. The problem which con- 
fronts this ancient and honored church is a serious 
one, and requires much wisdom and grace for its 
solution. Congregational conditions here are not 
promising. But one pastor is in residence. Death 
keeps up its steady call upon our strong men and 
women, and the financial ability of these parishes 
steadily diminishes. Rev. Hugh Elder, for some 
sixteen years the beloved pastor of Crombie Street 
but now of Fores, Scotland, has been visiting his 
old parishioners this summer and _ vigorously 
preaching “‘the old gospel,” to their great delight. 

Open-air services under the conduct of Mr. John 
F. Pitman have been held at Salem Willows Sun- 
day afternoons. These have vied with a brass 
band in securing the attention of pleasure séekers. 
Able preachers have addressed such of the crowd 
as would stop a few moments in their stroll about 
the grounds to listen, and good order has been pre- 
served. The attractions of Revere Beach are much 
greater, but in both the alternations between a 
“closed” and a “wide open” Sunday have been 
about the same. The authorities are sensitive 
to what they consider “public opinion” in the 
way of restriction. If the majority want a day of 
secular amusement on Sunday—why, so do the offi- 
cials! The large number of professed Christians 
who patronize these resorts on that day encour- 
ages those who would have full license in their 
conduct. Evidently they are firm in the belief that 
“man was not made for the Sabbath,” and are 
suspicious of any who would subject them to the 
least of its restraints. LUKE. 


From Taunton 


The close of the vacation season ends the seven 
years’ ministry of Rev. Halah H. Loud at East 
Taunton, his first pastorate. His brethren and 
many friends are loath to part with one whose 
cheerful spirit, constant helpfulness and devotion 
have endeared him to his fellow-workers. Since 
coming here from Andover Seminary he has 
watched the erection of a house of worship, seen 
it paid for, and then awakened the interest which 
led to the purchase of a parsonage for himself and 
bride—a daughter of the church. He has also 
guided in the business of transferring the property 
from the society to the incorporated church. He 
is the only installed pastor the church has had in 
its fifty years’ existence. 

Mr. Loud’s activities have not been limited to 
his own parish. His ability and readiness have 
been constantly called upon in the city’s behalf; 
he soon became an official of the Associated Chari- 
ties and of the neighborhood convention of twenty- 
four churches of six denominations, whose monthly 
meetings have proven helpful to the suburban 
churches, while the conference has steadily de- 
pended upon his fidelity. The council heartily 
commended him to Lead, S. D., where he has 
been called upon his record. The call he has ac- 
cepted by advice of those who know both him and 
the field, and assure him that he is “just the 
man” for this important church in the second city 
of South Dakota. He expects to begin work there 
Sept. 25. 

Broadway Church—legally the Trinitarian—an- 
ticipates the return, Oct. 1, of Rev. F. A. Fate from 
his year’s absence in quest of health. Dr. Ander- 
son of the Year-Book has been supplying accept- 
ably during his absence. G. H. J. 


Notes from Pilgrim Land 


Our most valuable piece of church news is a brief 
outline of a plan of general interest to our denomi- 
nation talked over quietly by several representative 
Congregationalists seated on the benches on Cole’s 
Hill, watching the crowds from the Boston boat pass 
over Plymouth Rock. The departments at Wash- 
ington have for years utilized the outing season in 
collecting information by sending out experts on 
scientific errands, and these investigators are now 
getting their reports ready for the use of the next 
session of Congress. Let me submit in time for the 
attention of the National Council a suggestion made 
by men who have already led in other high move- 
ments. 

The plan is to establish a permanent Congrega 
tional summer retreat on the slope to the harbor 
where once the Mayflower lay. The summer 
school of ethics was successful here a decade ago. 
The historic and natural background would now 
more than compensate for the other advantages 
our clergy enjoy at the Harvard Summer School. 
The jist of churches in our Year-Book shows that 
no other American name has so impressed Congre- 
gationalists as “‘ Plymouth.” With all our summer 
conferences there is still a great unreached con- 
stituency of strong men and women, individualistic 
Congregationalists, children of the Pilgrims, who 
would gladly walk the streets of the Forefathers 
to a seaside tabernacle under the direction of the 
men intellectually and spiritually in the forefront 
of our order. If I could record the estimates of 
Englishmen and Western Americans of the beauty 
of the bay where floated that first ship, heard on 
steamer and in town, through the curator of Pilgrim 
Hall and from guides and drivers, I could prove 
that no other spot so well deserves the name of 
Protestant Mecca. The State Association that met 
here two years ago proved that local sentiment 
can always be appealed to for awakening the right 
1 eeling in treating controversial questions. 

The next meeting of Pilgrim Conference will be 
held Oct. 4,in Marshfield. The pastor, Rev. B. A. 
Lucas, is considering the advisability of returning 
to the custom of a two days’ session, with the hope 
of one large evening gathering. Rev. Messrs. 
Stowe of Bridgewater and Oliphant of Methuen will 
give addresses. At Duxbury the boys of Powder 
Point School will give an entertainment for the 
benefit of each church in town during the coming 
term. Nothing could lead toa finer cultivation of 
interdenominational fellowship than this voluntary 
service of the students in a famous institution. 
Rev. F. J. Nash of Pawtucket will begin his work 
in Mayflower Church, Kingston, in October. Two 
former pastors have been camping near with boys 
from their churches: Rev. C. L. Merriam of Derry, 
N. H., Rev. Zenas Crowell of North Attleboro. 
The latter, looking across from his cottage on Sa- 
quish to the tents of his predecessor at Rocky 
Nook, could never question the reality of Mrs. 
Hemans’s lines, but only the injustice of much late 
criticism of them; for directly in front of Merriam’s 
camp is “a stern and rock-bound coast,” and di- 
rectly in the rear “the trees their giant branches 
toss.”” My respect for the old hymn has been 
much increased this summer while lunching in one 
of these tents between the sound of the sea on the 
rocks and that of the wind in the pines. 

A social feature in one church has proved influ- 
ential in building up regular attendance on Sab- 
bath morning worship. A Silhouette Party was 
held. Every member of the parish from four to 
fourscore years was represented on the walls of 
the church parlor in life-size black and white out- 
line. All who had ever been connected with the 
church in the past, wherever now removed, were 
also posed for a likeness. A dignified, old-fash- 
ioned entertainment thus established a new feel- 
ing of regard for the forgotten church. 

In this region, so generally aided by the Home 
Missionary Society, one of the smallest churches 
has sent out from its Sunday school this year a 
young man into a large publishing house and a 
young woman to South Africa. 

One institution within the bounds of Pilgrim Con- 
ference should not be overlooked in any religious 
résumé. Plymouth Jail, during my chaplaincy, has 
received a message from nearly every member of 
the association, and all agree that nothing removes 
the Pharisee nature from the heart so certainly as 
contact with this great, silent world of prison life. 

F. B. N. 
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Lowell Churches 


The fall campaign commences with one man 
short. The pastor of First Church, Rev. Ralph 
Gillam, has returned to his evangelism-at-large, 
taking the hearts of many devoted parishioners 
and a “barrel” full of gold coins which their gen- 
erosity bestowed. 

The Kirk Street vestry has been supplied with a 
row of ten class alcoves along the two windowed 
sides. They are separated by screens of green rep 
in oak frames six feet high, which can be folded 
back to the walls, allowing room for social func- 
tions. The evening prayer meetings are made 
more cozy by being curtained thus into the center 
of the vestry. 

First Trinitarian Church is a busy hive, and its 
enterprising pastor has arranged for summer ex- 
cursions to serve the same function as winter 
socials. A special electric was chartered and 
crowded for Hampton Beach, or Canobie Lake, or 
Salem Willows, where the young people held rol- 
licking good times, at cheap fares, under the fos- 
tering of their own church. 

In the first week of September the bishop of this 
church, Rev. G. F. Kenngott, calls all the scattered 
ones together by 700 or 800 letters, assembling 
them for a harvest supper in the latter part of the 
month, when the heads of all divisions of church 
work sound their separate bugle calls for the fall 
campaign. E. Vv. B. 


Hopefulness at Worcester 


The churches are girding themselves for fall and 
winter work and are looking forwardwith high pur- 
poses to a busy year. The summer has been grati- 
fying; the church activities never better. 

The ministry of Dr. R. A. Hume at Central, whose 
foreign missionary he is, has been exceedingly prof- 
itable. Besides supplying three Sundays, he made 
himself a pastor, working in Sunday school, the 
Young People’s Society, prayer meeting, and visit- 
ing amongthe people. The result is the latest mis- 
sionary intelligence, personal acquaintance and en- 
thusiasm. 

Dr. Willard Scott enters upon the seventh year of 
his pastorate at Piedmont and Rev. E. W. Phillips 
upon his fourteenth at Hope, both with bright pros- 
pects. : 

Rey. R. J. Floody has been doing aggressive work 
at Immanuel. New names have been added to the 
church roll at each communion since his pastorate 
opened, a year and a half ago. During July and 
August he has had a large tent pitched on a lot ad- 
jacent to the church where gospel meetings have 
been held every evening, pastors, lay workers and 
the Salvation Army assisting. The tent faced one 
of the city parks and playgrounds, and there were 
always large crowds outside as well as inside. 

Dr. Frank Crane is planning to co-ordinate more 
perfectly the teaching ministry in Union Chureh by 
having more unity of theme in pulpit, Sunday school, 
young people’s meeting and church prayer meeting. 
He hopes to secure effective progress through this 
relating of departments. Plymouth strengthens its 
hold upon its young people by arranging a farewell 
service for the score or more who leave for colleges. 
The church in Spencer, after being closed two 
months for extensive repairs, has opened its re- 
newed edifice for services. 

The resignation of Dr. Alexander Lewis at Pil- 
grim Church came as a surprise to his people and 
will close @ successful pastorate of nine years. 
Over 500 persons have been received into the 
church, 275 on confession; $52,000 have been paid 
on a mortgage debt and the balance placed on a 
non-interest bearing basis, to be paid off in annual 
installments. 

Dr. Lewis has been a devoted pastor, serving his 
church in every possible way and never sparing 
himself. The relations have been most happy and 
success has been uniform. Dr. Lewis has also 
taken an active part in the larger interests of the 
community. 
City Missionary Society and president of the Con- 
gregationa! Club during one of its most prosperous 
years. He has found time also for literary work 
and has published a volume entitled Manhood Mak- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis will sail the last of Novem- 
ber for England, where he will devote a year to 
study in Mansfield College, Oxford. 

For several years the fresh-air work of the city 
has been cared for by the City Missionary Society. 
The season just closed has been one of the most 
satisfactory. During July and August the superin- 
tendent, Dr. Mix, and the lady visitors have de- 
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voted themselves to this work. About $1,000 have 
been expended, giving 289 country weeks to chil- 
dren, invalids and weary mothers and 815 day ex- 
eursions to lake or parks. More than 1,200 calls 
have been made by the missionary visitors, and the 
way opened to many homes for religious effort. 
The work has been greatly aided by the Street 
Railroad Company, which has‘given free passes to 
the excursionists. Mayor Blodget, a stanch Congre- 
gationalist and superintendent of the Sunday school 
at Adams Square, has supplied in abundance all 
the fruit for day excursion lunches. BE. W. P. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MERTING, Mn ry Hall, Sept. 19. 
10.30 A. M. Meeting to be devoted to the interests of 
the International Peace Congress; sp “9 hy Samuel 
B. Capen, Rev. C. F. Carter, and Dr. E. ale. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, Boston, Oct. 3-7. 

MONTANA ASSOCIATION, Columbus, Oct. 4. 

COLORADO ASSOCIATION, Second Church, Denver, 
Oct. 4-6. 


SOUTHEAST GEORGIA DISTRICT ASSOCIATION, Smiley, 
Ga., Oct. 6. 


AMERICAN BOARD, Grinnell, Io , Oct. 11-13. 
National Council, Des Moinés, Io., Oct. 13-20. 


ComeRRe ATOR AL DAY, WORLD’S FAIR, St. Louis, Mo., | 
Oct. 21. 


STATE MEETINGS 


gga Williamsburg, Sept. 20-22 
Main Gorham, Sept. 20-22 
North C arolina, Fayetteville, Sept. 21 
Oregon Portland, Sept. 27 
North Dakot Fargo, Sept. 27-29 
California, Nerthiern, San Francisco, Oct. 4 
Idaho, Pocatello, Oct. 4 
Minnesota, Duluth, Oct. 4 
Wisconsin, Eau Claire, Oct. 4 
Wyoming, Wheatland, Oct. 4 
Washington, Tacoma, Oct. 4-6 
( — Southern, Pomona, Oct. 10 
Tex Dallas, Oct. 11-13 
South ‘Carolina, —, Oct. 12-16 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Oct. 13,14 
Colorado, Denver, Oct. 18-20 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Oct. 21-24 


Se es 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Plymouth Church offers full hospitality 

the National Council, Home Missionary Society, Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, Chureh Building” Society, 
Education Society and Sunday School and Publishin; 
ciety. To ali delegates and voting members free Ag 
ings and breakfasts. Other meaisat 35 and 25 cents. The 
lowest rates in hotels and boarding neaees will be ob- 
tained for all other visitors. Address S. A. MERRILL, 
Iowa Loan and Trust Building, Des Moines, Io. No 
request for entertainment made later than Oct. 5 can 
be honored. 
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Marriages 
BANDY— HAKES-In Alameda. Cal. Aug. 31, by Pres’ 
K. McLean, Rev. Paul 8. Bandy of ‘Alturas, Cal.’ 


Sad Florence B. Hakes. 

BU TLER— LADD—In Winchester, Mass., Sept. 6, 
Rev. E. W. Virgin, Rev. George M. Butler, pastor- 
elect at Medford, ‘and Emily S. Ladd. 

CROSS—ISHAM—In New Haven, Ct., Sept. 13, Judson 
L. Cross and Fiorence E. Isham. 

JACKSCN—MAC KINNEY~—In Providence Island, Lake 
Champlain, July 31, Rev. William P. on pastor 
at Dummerston, Vt., and Cora MacKin 

KOCH—WESTON—In Providence, R. "ni ae 13, Rev. 
Oscar F. Koch, pastor of Swedish church, Brattleboro, 
Vt., and Mrs. Clara Weston 

LOO MIS—CALHOUN—In Winsted, Ct., Sept. 
Frederic B. Loomis and Florence M. Calhoun. 


by 


7, Prof. 
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WOODRUEF-—ROWLAND—In Lee, Mass., Sept. 5, by 
Rev. S. Rowland, father of the bride, Clarence 
Merie Hvoodrutt and Althea Chace Rowland. 


Deaths 


ELLIOT—In Waterbury, Vt., Sept. 1, of appendicitis, 
Henry Hodgdon, only ‘son of Rev. and Mrs. L. H. EI- 








liot, aged 21 yrs.,9 mos. He was a member of the 
Senior Class in the academical department of Yale 
University. 


EVANS—In Charlestown, N 
for more than fort 


. H., Sept. 9, Jane G. Evans, 

years a miss onary ae the Ameri- 
can Board in North China, aged 66 y She was in 
Peking during the vy: aby in 1900, and nas Steadily failed 
in health since that t 

STONE—In Montreat, N. C., Aug. 29, Cora A. Stor 
formerly a member of the Japan Mission of the 
American Board. 

STRONG-—In Berkeley, Cal., Aug. 29, Rev. Jacob H. 
Strong, after only a ew days’ is. aged 75 yrs. 

THAYER-—In Clifton yigitg. . Y., Sept. 9, Mary Fran- 
ces Spencer, wife of Dr. C. ru Thay yer. 








Eruptions 


The only way to get rid of 
pimples and other eruptions 
is to cleanse the blood, im- 
prove the digestion, stimu- 
late the kidneys, liver and 
skin. The medicine to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 


| 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 8828 Washington &t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


YOUNG MEN and BOYS 


WANTED 
Positions Supplied in Busi Houses 
- BRECK’S BUREAU 


51 No. Market Street, Boston 
Sec Mr. McGERIGLE. 


























Jordan, Lovett Co. 
General Insurance Agents 


Fire, Accident and Liability 
Policies of best forms, also bonds ef Suretyship 


6 Kilby Street, Boston 





317 BOOKCASE 


AT PAINE’S. 


For over half a century we have been supplying 
the great quantity of bookcases sold in Literary 


Boston. Today in thousands of Boston 
bridge homes you have only to glance 


book-cabinets and you will inevitably find our label 


on the back. 


All this experience has taught us how to make, 
at the lowest possible expense, a Bookcase that will 
stand up under years of the severest usage. 
are heavy, and they need to be well housed to keep 


them in proper condition. 


Here is a very inexpensive, strong, and artistic 
It has capacity for 225 
The ~~. are adjustable. 


pattern of cabinet. 


height of the piece is 52 
space above. 


and Cam- 
behind the 


Books 


volumes 
The 





inches, which is just the right amount to afford picture- 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 





a ee | 


HURCH 


ZARPETS rrics. 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS CARPETS AKD 
| 


WASMINCTON 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


& Sons Co., 
UPHOLSTERY 
BOSTON. 
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$8.50 A MONTH FOR LIFE 


By Investing $10.00 a Month for 20 Months 
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A postal card written today will bring our handsomely 
illustrated free prospectus which tells all about our novel 
method of co-operative fruit growing. 

Write the pestal now, while you have the matter in mind, 
before you turn the leaf—or write a letter, or sign, tear out, 
and mail us the coupon at the bottom of the advertisement. 

We realize that our statement that $8.50 a month for 
life may be secured by an investment of ONLY $200 
is so extraordinary that hardly any one will believe it until we 
have proven it. 

e don’t expect amy ome to accept our mere statement 
that itcan bedone. We expect to furnish overwhelming proof 
—a hundred and one kinds of it—in every case. 


DON’T DECIDE NOW—INVESTIGATE 


Eight years ago the writer of this advertisement was told 
that a German scientist had discovered a method of photo- 
graphing the bones through the clothing and flesh. The 
writer had.a pretty good opinion of himself, and he knew 
better than that. Such a claim was too preposterous to even 
sound like a good joke, to say nothing of the truth. 

Since then the writer has seen his own bones through his 
own clothing and flesh with his own eyes. And everybody 
now knows that the X-Rays claims of eight years ago were 
all absolutely true. 

Certainly you do not want to be as conceited as the writer 
was eight years ago. You do not want to condemn a proposi- 
tion — because it is remarkable and because you do not 
understand it. 

_ Most everything is possible in this age of wonderful indus- 
trial development. 


WONDERFUL POSSIBILITIES 


We believe the greatest money-making possibilities any- 
where in the Western hemisphere today are in the scientific 
growing of tropical fruits—especially bananas. 

The demand for bananas is so great that it is practically 
unlimited. The magnitude of the industry is beyond human 
comprehension. 

en times _as many bananas would be marketed right 
here in the United States if the banana-growing countries would 
produce them. 

The present demand is beyond all precedents. 


A NEW KIND OF COMPETITION 


The various steamship companies that buy the banana 
right on the plantation and bring them up (from Honduras 
and other banana countries) and market them are in competiton 
with each other, not in selling the fruit but in buying 
it. This condition makes the banana growing industry more 
and more profitable to the banana growers. 

It is even reported that one big steamship company may 
have to go out of business this year because the other steamshi 
companies contracted in advance for the entire crop wit 
planters who would enter into such a contract. 


SELLING COSTS NOTHING 


The most difficult part of nearly every business is in selling 
the goods—in finding the necessary market. But here is a_won- 
derful combination of circumstances which insure an unlimited 
market, at big prices, without any expense at all for selling. 

Certainly this is the best kind of a business to get into, 
because it is an absolutely sure business. 

From one point of view it looks almost as easy as finding 
money, or winning a big prize in a lottery. 

But such is not the case. 

To make big money out of the banana business a large 
plantation is required—the larger the better. 


SAFETY 


We have a large plantation (the best banana land in the 
world), and are making a lot of money, and making it easily, 
and we are just as sure of our big profit from month to month 
as you are of your 3 per cent. or 4 per cent. from your savings 
bank. Perhaps our capital is even more secure than yours, 
because banks do sometimes fail, while real estate never gets 
away. But. we are not talking against savings banks. he 
banks are safe enough, and are all right if you are satisfied with 
the very small rate of interest. If, on the other hand, you want 
the largest possible income without risking , ard capital, it will 
pay you to investigate the banana business by a careful study 


>of our prospectus. 


In addition to our large plantation we have a large tract of 
unplanted banana land adjoining. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING 


Weare planting this out of the profits of our present planted 
acreage, but the tract is very large, and all our available capital 
and all our profits for some time to come will not enable us to 
plant the whole tract. 





Co-operative Tropical Fruit Association 


.947 Real Estate Trust Building %., 
wy SaPHILADEL HHA ea 





with the steamship companies. The demand is so great that 
the steamship companies want to buy in eg enentinees. They 
will buy from anybody in any quantity, but t 
the best attention and the best prices, because i 
steamship companies less money per bunch to handle bananas 
in large quantities than in small quantities. 


we Can. 


to plant some of this banana land for you, as much as = want, 
if you apply at once—and let you pay us in smal 
instalments. 


and charge you only 10 per cent. of the gross receipts 
crop for management. 


steamship companies, so as to make better terms with them, 
and at the same time our 10 per cent. from your crop will be an 
addition to our income. 


wouldn’t have a chance to invest a dollar in our business. We 
are not simply looking for an opportunity to divide up eur larger 
profits, but the best arrangement we can make for ourselves in 
per — — a most extraordinary opportunity fora new out- 
side investor. 


interesting an 
thoroughly. It isa wonderful chance to secure a life income. 


are always conservative) gives the average income per acre as 
$250. But we aim to be even more conservative. We figure 


only on the low average of $100 per acre. 


$10 a month for 20 months should net you at least $8.50 per month for life 
$20 a month for 20 months should net you at least $17.00 per month for life 
$50 a month for 20 months should net you at least $42.50 per month for life 
$100 a month for 20 months should net you at least $85.00 per month for life 


everybody doesn’t go into the banana business ’’—the most prof- 
itable business known. 


it, and they won’t investigate we extraordinary with 
enough care to become convinced 0 


ARE YOU THE EXCEPTION TO THE RULE 


into it, and if you do go into it you will make lots of money oat 
ofit. But while you may go about things in a practical way and 
thoroughly investigate the good opportunities which come along 
from time to time, you must remember you are but one person, 
and for every farsighted, practical man or woman there are 
a thousand who are more or less otherwise. 


offer is too good to be true, and they won’t look 
going to be in poor circumstances or living on relatives in old age. 


theorizing on the part of a twenty-five dollar a week “‘ ad-writer.”’ 
The writer is acti bie engaged in the management of our a iy 
and he knows exac dn’t 
condemn the enterprise because it looked too good to be true. 
He investigated it thoroughly before expressing any opinion— 
He: knows that his free pamphlet, or prospectus, or bo«!-', or 
whatever you prefer to call it, concerning the banana business 
in general, and our plantation in particular, will interest you. 
Write for it, or sign and mail the coupon now. 











We want to plant the whole tract without delay 
The larger the plantation the better the terms we can make 







e big por oy get 
costs the 







e want to make all the money wecan and make it as soon as 






WHAT WE CAN DO FOR YOU 


Therefore, we make the very extraordinary and liberal offer 





monthly 





We will take care of the land and market the ey for you, 
rom your 






This arrangement will enable us to offer a large crop to the 







If we had the capital now to plant all of our land you 









A LIFE INCOME 


It will pay bi at once, to write or mail the coupon and get our 
instructive pamphlet and look into the matter 







The British Foreign Report No. 385 (and government reports 







BASED ON THIS ESTIMATE 








After reading our prospectus you will wonder why “‘ most 







The reason is that most people know little or nothing about 






the possibilities. 







You may look into this opportunity carefully enough to go 








The vast majority of people will take it for pee our 
nto a . 


Those who do look into it will be the thrifty ones who are not 






Don’t Fail to Read the Free Booklet 


This is not a machine-made advertisement. It is not a lot of 






ly what he is “‘talking ” about. He 
















FREE 


Co-operative Tropical Fruit Association 
947 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia 


Send me the free illustrated pamphlet telling how 
to secure a life income of $8.50 a month or more. 
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Vacation Harvestings 
(Continued from page 397.) 


should feel rich asa queen!”’ ‘‘I’m sure I do,” 
replied my friend. ‘‘I know now that there 
is a place where I belong, and that if I break 
down there is a home ready and waiting for 
me.” 

My enthusiasm over her plans grew hourly. 
The place is now occupied only by herself and 
a teacher friend during vacations. The rest 
of the year it is cared for by a neighboring 
farmer, who sells her wood and hay and 
plants her garden. Her ultimate plan is to 
make this her permanent home, with a man 
and his wife to do the farm work. In summer 
she intends to take eight or ten boys or girls 
to board, tutoring them if desired. The place 
is admirably adapted to such a scheme—far 
enough from the water to insure safety, yet 
with plenty of sea air. 

With a large quantity of wood now standing, 
salt marshes promising ample returns from 
cranberry bogs, wide berry fields and more 
land than she can cultivate, there seems little 
doubt that this bright, energetic New England 
girl will make her farm a success. 

Not least interesting is her plan to have 
always time and a place for “‘some one sick 
or tired who needs a rest.’’ Trained in the 
hard school of experience and long accustomed 
to bear the burdens of others, this brave heart 
is unwilling to take even her well-earned rest 
without sharing it with those whose needs she 
makes her own. A, MO, 


Finding Pleasure in{Giving It 


But in vacation, as at other seasons, those 
have the best time who do most to make good 
times for others. Our great-hearted city mis- 
sionary has been too busy to take a holiday 
except for a brief visit to his nonogenarian 
mother. But he has found his happiness in 
witnessing the delight of more than six thou- 
sand people enjoying fresh air and other ben- 
efits found in day excursions in the country, 
trips to Nantasket and fortnight outings at 
Rosemary Cottage, his rest home for tired 
mothers and poor children at Eliot, Me. 

Not least among his rewards are the glow- 
ing letters from his visitors, describing the 
** splendors ” of Rosemary, ‘‘ that name so dear 
to us.”’ One little boy said, ‘‘ When I grow 
up I am going to paint Rosemary.”’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
chimed in his brother, ‘‘ we will paint it with 
golden paint.” 

We have often wondered at the unfailing 
vitality of this St. Christopher to Boston’s 
poor. It seems as if his powers are divinely 
renewed because constantly used in the service 
of others. Surely few, if any, better deserve 
the fulfillment of Mrs. Browning’s prophecy: 
Thy love shall chant its own beatitudes 
After its own life working. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy singing lips shall make thee glad; 

A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich; 
A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong; 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. 
a ee 


Church ai Ministerial Record 


Calls 
Deadwood, 8S. D., to Harrison 
Oklahoma City, Okl. Accepts. 
PAUL 5§., Antioch, Cal., to Alturas. 


AVERY, OLIVER P., 
Ave. Ch., 

BANDY, 
cepts. 

BLI8s, EDWIN M., sec. Am. Tract Soc. for New 
England, to Sanford, Fla., for six months with 
a view to permanent settlement. Accepts, to be- 
gin early in October. 

BOLT, WM. W., Tabernacle Ch., St. Joseph, Mo., to 
Plymouth Ch., Lawrence, Kan. 

Boss, ROGER C., Garfield, Kan., to Alton. Accepts. 


Ac- 


BuRGEs8s, GEO. H., Maywood, IIL, to Warsaw, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

CRUZAN, JOHN A., Hilo, H. I., to First Unit. Ch., 
Spokane, Wn. Accepts. 

D1icKSON, JOHN W., Park Rapids, Minn., to Still- 
water. Accepts. 

FARNWORTH, ARTHUR K., Ferndale, Cal., to Se- 


bastopol. Accepts, and is at work. 
FULLER, NATHAN E., Corning, N. Y., 
Middletown. 


Continued on page 409. 
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Religious Notices. 


R. ti addresses b fowg munisters, 
beneretehen a ious wae oat ten cents a 











AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated madi 1, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social ee iti on of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains oe missionari 
homes and houses “1 Seading 
and abroad ; od des libraries for r outgol 
eae the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s 


Jontributions to sustain its work are solicited, __ 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
the — pee of the socie 

. UHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. w 6 Siren, Secretary. W. HALL Ropgs, Treasurer. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES IN THE UNITED STATES will hold its 
twelfth triennial session in Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Rev. Frank W. Hodgdon, pastor, Des Moines, 
lo. , Oct. 13-20, 1904. 

“Each State or local Organization may provide its 
own way for Siting delegations.”’ 

Upon arrival in Des Moines, delegates should report 
at once at the desk of the Registrar, Rev. Joel S. Ives, 
when they will be referred to the Committee on Enter- 
tainment for assignment. 

Arrangements have been made with the Passenger 
Tratlic Association for the purchase of tickets upon the 
certificate plan of one and one-third fare for the round 
trip. Each person must pay a full first-class fare to 
Des Moines, and obtain from the selling agent a cer- 
tificate showing that such full-fare ticket has been oe 
chased. This certificate must be countersigned at Des 
Moines and vised by the special agent of the R. R. As- 
sociation. This will entitle the ae to a return 
ticket at one-third the regular fare. yt aye for 
tickets should be made thirty minutes before the de- 
parture of the train, time being required for the prep- 
aration of the certificate. 

Delegates attending the meeting of the American 
Board at Grinnell, Io., will purchase tickets to Grin- 
nell, and at Grinnell purehase tickets as above to Des 
Moines. 

If through tickets cannot be purchased at the starting 
point, delegates will purchase tickets at the local sta- 
tions to where such through tickets can be obtained, 
and there purchase to Des Moines, requesting a certifi- 
cate from the agent at the station where each purchase 





seaports at home 
vessels ; = 


is made, unless the distance is short, in which case 
local tickets should be purchased to stations where 
through tickets are to be obtamed. 


The Committee on Entertainment will make the full- 
est possible provision for tre comfort of the delegates 
during the time of the Council. 

All correspondence regarding entertainment should 
be addressed before Oct. 1 to Mr. S. A. Merrill, lowa 
Loan and Trust Building, Des Moines, Io. 

AMORY H. BRADFORD, Moderator. 
ASHER ANDERSON, Secretary. 


Bostan, Mass., Sept. 10, 1904. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this g five lines (eight 
words to the line), coal pone tN ol Nifty pond each insertion. 
Additronat lines ten cents each per ‘snsertion. 

Yo Men and Bo. * Wanted. Positions sup- 
plied in’ usiness houses. Breck’s Bureau, 61 No. Market 
St.,Boston. See Mr. McGerigle. 


For Sale, an American Kevision Bible, interleaved, 
bound in full leather, practically new. Very cheap. 
Address “ Stone,” 38, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 














Foarnished midtine to Let in Newtonville. A house 
of eight rooms. and bath. best location, rent moderate. 
me ferences exchanged. Address Box 424, Falmouth, 

ass. 


Pastor, who has just resigned successful pastorate 
near seashore, desires church in healthful location, 
free from dampness. Excellent references. Address 
“ Gladstone,” 107 Highland Avenue, Salem, Mass, 


World’s Fair. Pleasant, refined Christian home 
within 20 minutes’ ride of World’s Fair. Cars direct to 
Fair. Free baths, southern exposure, $1.00 per day. 
Rates to parties. Address W. v. Fairbank, 3215 Wash- 
ington Avenue, St. Louis. 


For an Invalid. Select home in a most deatabie 
suburb of Boston. Healthful atmosphere, high ground 
and a southern exposure. Home comforts. * Experienced 
attendance. Highest references from former patients. 
Address D. M., care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


To Let, in Sharon, Mass., to responsible pasty, plone. 
ant furnished house of nine rooms, near village and 
electrics. Healthy location, pure air, spring water, 
ample grounds, sunny rooms, dry cellar, modern im- 
provements. Address “Cozy,” 37, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, by a middle-aged American lady of culture 
and refinement, position as companion and secretary to 
a lady traveling, or at home. Can sing and read well, 
and accustomed to care of invalids. Ht hest references 
given and required. Address H. R. C., Franklin Square 
House, East Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pastor, with #1,200 salary, superior education, high- 
est standing and ten years’ experience desires church in 
central or southern New England that will permit few 
weeks’ absence e in winter for evangelistic work. Address 
J. F, W., 38, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


rand Combined Excursion. St. uis, Des 
Meine sand Grinnell. Raymond and Whitcombanspinee 
Rooms at the Jefferson in St. Louis. Go on special trains, 
if secured. Address, for all particulars, Edward C. Camp, 
Whitman, Mass, 


Wanted. A refined, educated, prepossessing, mid- 

dle-aged woman (one who has been a mother preferred) 

for an infants’ department in a large 4 oods store ; 

no menial position; must be pleasing er address, 

good er, -_ c | competent to sell fine | baby outfits. Ad- 

Foe N. , Room 1226, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
or’ 


Wanted. Copies of The Congregationalist and the Ad- 
vance before the year 1890 are needed at the library of 
Doane College, Urete, Neb. Any standard periodical 
would also be * gladly received. The lib: ony has ae 
9,284 volumes. The librarian is starting © campa: 

raise the number this year to 10,000. Can you ip? 
The college * pays the freight.” Just box them up and 
send to w E. Jillson, Crete, Neb. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF Compcshnoxans bes FOREIGN 
Wiggin, Congregational House, Frank 
Wig, Treasurer; John : Hosmer, ‘Publishing and 
Pusch cote Agent. Office in New York, Fourth A 
and hating Agent. St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HoME ag Sang Soc, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N. Y. William 


sed. p! 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. ee Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ena a Rey..R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern 
sentative. 


Phones: AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
ve.,and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 

tnited States, evangelistic and educational at the Sou 
and inthe West, among the Indians — Chinese. Boston 
regational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. sg meg be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. ard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St. ae York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIR8TY. 
Aids in bende Dh Beeentar parson a5 Rev. Charles 
H. Pe ards, retary; Rev. H. Cobb, D. D. 

retary Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
st 22nd St. New w Work, N. Y.. Rev. 0. H. 
Washington St., Chicago, hi 
Ss = House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wiko ff, 
a Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
es. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocleTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and a Mexico. 
Edward 8S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, I 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D.,’President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

De; epartment, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy coneetameryly or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of is department 
are wholly —— at app’ ree view eae from the Busi- 
ness Departm contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and ome - gy go > Greeny for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Pb. is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. oy is New Ricteea Superintendent for 
this departmen 

sane ness Be wtment, in charge of the Business 

— r,and known in the trade as the Pilgrim pres. 
sir es The Congregationalist and Christian World, th 
iigrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 
ae ae for Sunday schools and nome. reading. , Rec- 
‘or 


pre- 








and sells the books of all other publishers as vont as its 
Own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior ‘and Western 
states to the Chi aage Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ml. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF 77>, 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the Nat = i+ il o 
ngregational Churches of the Unt d Sta tates.) 
tional ministers or tesir widows. 

ks annual offer- 


v. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. 

Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth ‘Ave. and 22nd St. N.Y; 

urer, Rev. Samuel B. rbes, Wethersfield 

Ave., Hertford Ct. ; Field Secretary, Rev. Edward 

Hawes, D. D., Hartford d, 

N SEAMAN’S sell SocIETY mcoebernae 

1828. Oe estdent, 49 Alexander Mc ‘ae? 
Treasurer, Geo. ;, Corresponding onal 


> é Osborne, Room m0 Congre; ton 
Congre; tional society devo , 80C 

Seen an Bay end we ee of Aad od vot all nations, 

ly by the churches of New England. 

red a be made payable to the Boston Sea- 

md Society. Contributions from churches 

and individuals solicited. 


wey Nowe, 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. ey dee House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Joshua Coit, Greasarer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
ways established by the Massachusetts General ey ma 
pul offers its services to churches desi: pastors 
nan bong in Massachusetts and in other States. 
a House, Boston. Rev. Charles 


im OF MINISTERIAL AID, Reston, Mass. Be- 

bag sollcited in 104 Bears oe ong aie > = s G. - 
ars or ai 

BE kil, 600 Ge tional House. 


Rape CHURCH UNION of Boston 

aul vicinity incorporated) agelic eal" Gongre pagregational 
shment and su ° vange! 

Churches and sunday Schools in Boston and its Soot 

Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 

Flint, Sec., 101 "Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Cong: 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise mere Treasurer? Miss 
E. Harriet St Stanwood, Home Secretar 


an HoME MISSIONARY a scitent Fe 
peta 5 tional House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE Wovare & SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 neregeional House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Trenmater 9 Greenville 8t., Roxbury. 








[* you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
er Chicago. 
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In Your 
Bed Room ' 


There should be a bottle of 






POND’S EXTRACT torest the tued 
feet, to soothe the aching joints, to 
quiet the neuralgic head, to refresh 
the whole body. Noth ing is like the 
geod old Family Doctor to cure the 
irritating ills of life. 
Sold only in seated dottles 
under buf wrapper 








Accept no 
Substitute 








electric-lighted solid through | 


DAILY TRAIN 


Chicago toCalifornia via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North- Western 
Line. Lessthan three days enroute 
over the only double-track railway be- 
tweenChicagoand the Missouri River. 
Leaves Chicago 8 p. m. daily. 
Another fast train leaves at 11 p. m. 
for San Francisco, 


Los Angeles and Portland 
The Best of Everything. 
Send four-cent stamp for booklet on 
California or two-cent stamp for illus- 
trated folder describing its principal 
features with complete list of hotels 

and hotel rates, 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 
W, B, Kxtsxerx, C. & N.-W, Ry. 
Chicago, 


, 














WHITE STAR LINE 


Great Reduction in Rates. 
First Class, $50 and up; Second Class, $30 and ap 
Fast Twin-Se Steamers 
of 11,400 to {5,000 tons. 

Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Cymric ... Sept. 15 Cretic ... Sept. 32 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 





MEDITERRANEAN ss azoxes. 
GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
ae | GENOA, 
NAPLES 


For plans, etc. 
India uilding, 


THE TOURIST’S HELPER 


a s 
For Southern California. 
Dr. W. W. DUMM, Manager. 
Tourists and homeseekers will save time and strength 
and money by using The Tourist’s Helper. It will fur- 
nish pictures and prices of the most popular recorts and 
most homelike places of abode. Dr. Duinm will exam- 
ine those coming for health before recommending any 
of the hea rts or sections differi sf Py in 
climate and conditions. Homeseekers will be assisted 
by wise and trustworthy pereers to bu intelligently in 
ya in Southern California. 
18 Grant Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


apply | ad Company’s Office, 84 State St., 


rite us at Room | 
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GOODHEART, SIMON F., recently of Lowell, Vt., to 
Whiting. Accepts. 

KEAGY, FRANKLIN W., 
bal, Mo. Accepts. 

POETON, JOSIAH, Masardis, Me., to Irasburg, Vt. 


Roseville, IIL, to Hanni- 


Accepts. 

ROGERS, Rop’t W., Weiser, Ida., to Prescott, Ariz. 
Accepts. 

STRONG, FRANK P., Kinsley, Kan., to Ottawa. 
Accepts. 


SULLENS, ARTHUR J., Olney, IIl., accepts call to 
Central Park Ch., Chicago. 
WARNER, ALEX. C., Gridley, 


Accepts. 


Ill., to MeLean. 


WEBSTER, F. H. (Free Bapt.), Elmira, N. Y., to 
Bangor and W. Bangor, Mich. Accepts. 
WILCOX, FRANK G., Marshalltown, lo., to Zum- 


brota, Minn. Accepts. 
WILSON, LAWRENCE A., Yale Sem., to Roxbury, 
Vt., for one year. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


PINNEY, IRA E., 0. Orange, Vt., Aug. 30. Sar- 
mon, Rev. Evan Thomas; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F. A. Poole, D. H. Strong, A. J. East- 
man, L. F. Reed, R. L. Sheaff and Dr. C. H. Mer- 


rill. 
Resignations 


BANDY, PAUL S., Antioch, Cal. 

BLIiss, EDWIN M., as field sec. of the Am. Tract 
Soc. for New England. 

BusH, FRED’K W., Galesburg, Mich. 

DuFF, RALPH, St. Clair, Mich., after eight years’ 
service. 

HAZEN, Wo. 8., Northfield, Vt., 
forty years’ service. 

KEAGY, FRANKLIN W., Roseville, Il. 

LEWIS, ALEX., Pilgrim Ch., Worcester, Mass., to 
take effect Nov. 20, after eight years’ service. 

LONG, HENRY B., Prescott, Ariz., after four years’ 
service. 

MEvVIs, LYMAN, Ch. of the Covenant, Worcester, 
Mass,, after four years’ service. He will engage 
in the insurance business. 

STACKPOLE, MARKHAM W., Magnolia, Mass., after 
five years’ service. 

SULLENS, ARTHUR J., 
years’ service. 

WEST, PARLEY B., Butte, Neb. Enters the serv- 
ice of the Nebraska Children’s Home Society as 
superintendent of the Chadron district. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


ENGLEWOOD, COL., MAYFLOWER CH., org. March, 
1904. 

PLYMOUTH AVE. CH., Oakland, Cal., 
consolidate with OAK CHAPEL CH. 

THREE LAKES, WN., UNION CONG. 
E. Rigby, pastor. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


TALLMADGE, O., Rev. P. D. Dodge. $2,000, “‘ to be 
permanently invested and the income used for 
the benefit of the church.” This gift increases the 
endowment fund of the church to $6,000. Minor 
improvements on church building in progress, and 
others contemplated. 


Pastoral Methods 


MILTON, MAss.—Rev. H. 8. Huntington sent, Sept. 
1, to every member of his parish a letter in the in- 
terest of church attendance, urging especially that 
it be punctual, regular, reverent and in a spirit 
of aspiration. 


after more than 


Olney, [ll., after three 


has voted to 


CuH., Rev. W. 


Material Gain 


AURORA, NEB., Rev. A. E. Ricker. Plans have 
been accepted for a handsome $10,000 church 
edifice, the tower to be modeled after that of the 
Soldiers’ Home at Washington. 

BROCKTON, MAss., Porter, Rev. A. W. Archi- 
bald, D. D., on returning from his vacation on 
Mt. Desert, found, through the enterprise of the 
women, the auditorium newly carpeted, the cush- 
ions recovered and a brass rail with drapery 
added, at an expense of about $1,400. This 
makes a total of $13,000 for material improve- 
ments during his seyen-year present pastorate, 
while the 287 members received and the support 
of a foreign missionary assumed indicate that the 
spiritual has not been neglected. 

LyME, N. H., Rev. C. R. Small. Audience room 
and vestry have been painted, walls frescoed, 
thirty-eight new windows of heavy white glass 
put into the building, colored glass in ovals over 
the doors on south side, at expense of $822. Three 
hundred dollars also raised for a furnace. This 
has been done by the help of outside friends who 
have gone to other places, but still remember the 
old church in love. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Linden Hills, Rev. C. H. 
Maxwell. Addition, costing $2,000, first used 
Sept.1. Organized less than two years ago, the 
membership has grown to 143, 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss., North, Rev. N. M. Hall. 
Auditorium transformed by new and harmonious 
decoration and furnishings at cost of $4,000, a 
part of which was bequeathed by the late Alfred 
Rowe. Reopened for services Sept. 11. 
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My name on a 
lamp-chimney says, 
‘¢Pay double for 
me; I give double 
light and don’t 
break.” 

MAcBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





PER ANNUM 


On Your Savings 


5% 





OUR money subject to withdrawal at any 

time and will bear earnings for every day in- 
vested. Our operations are confined to strictly 
high-grade real estate securities. Our business, 
established over 11 years, is non-speculative 
and regularly inspected by and under super- 
vision of New York Banking Department. 





ulars, and endorsements of 
prominent clergymen and 


Write at once for full partic- 
SS 


ty ‘ professional men. 
Ask care Booklet ** B* 
& Assets, $1,700,000. 




















Sound, conservative 


“oy Surplus tea ’ Profits, #160,000. 
NES's 1133-1135 Broadway, New York 
first mortgages on 
O We examine every 
security and know 
own money and turn them over complete. In 
28 years we have learned how to — the 
had more experience. We give you the benefit of that 
experience. The quality new 4 secur 
as: 
Write for circulars and full information free. 
PERKINS & COM PANY Lawrenep, Kan. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
improved realty. 
every borrower. We make our loans with our 
hest. Noone now handling western mortgage 
ities now on 
hand has never been sur, Highest references. 














New England Industry, 
with additional participation in profits. A limited num- 
addressing United Rubber Sole Shoe Co., 92 
Tremont Butlding, ounces Mass. 
Farm Loans wit7@,, 6% 
In Wonderful Snake River yaher. Idaho. 

4000 ‘arms without loss 
or dispute. Irrigation, never @ crep failure. Refer- 
ANDERSON BROS. BANK (Estab, 1865), Idaho Falls, idaho. 

FROM BOSTON. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
$49.90 to $55.00 
All Rail Route. 
via steamer between New York and New Orleans. 
Thence rail lines traversing Louisiana, Texas, New 

modation on steamer. 
Inquire 
LITTLE |For Sunday School Teachers 
PARISHES by great teachers of teachers in 
| The Pilgrim Teacher. 
3 cents per copys | neal cents per dozen. 
The Pilgrim ‘Press 


on Preferred Stock of Important 
ber of shares can x ured, also full particulars by 
First Mortgage 
Wg sree 
ences from investors id West on application. 
offers following rates from Sept. 14 to Oct. 14. 
$45.50 to $57.00 
Mexico, Arizona. Steamer rate depends on accom- 
170 Washington Street, Boston. 
| One of a series of valuable articles 
OF EIGHT 
New York 


Chicago 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Ministers’ Meeting 


The first gathering of ministers after vaca- 
tion is always one of special interest. The 
habit for years has been to listen to the ex- 
perience of the brethren while seeking rest. 
Among statements of deep interest was that 
of Dr. Savage, now in his eighty-eighth year, 
who spent nearly two months East in revisit- 
ing places with which he has long been famil- 
jar. First came Commencement week in New 
Haven, nine members of his class, 1844, meet- 
ang together, octogenarians all of them, and 
just half the number of the class still surviv- 
ing. The day of the meeting was Dr. Savage’s 
birthday and the sixtieth anniversary of his 
graduation. The doctor was born at Crom- 
well on the Connecticut, where he was guest 
in a house built by his father ninety-eight 
years ago and in which he began his married 
life. On Sunday he administered the commun- 
ion for the church which he joined seventy- 
three years before. Then there came visits in 
and around Boston, a week or more at Sara- 
toga, and then the return home without a sick 
«day on the journey. All were thankful that 
Dr. Moses Smith was able once more to be 
in his accustomed seat. Unable to see, through 
the care of others he is permitted to meet with 
the ministers every week. For six months he 
has been kept at home by a serious, and it 
was feared a fatal illness. He too has had 
a visit East of great personal value and inter- 
est. From nearly all who spoke came hopeful 
words in regard to the work of the year. 


‘First Church 


On his return from vacation Dr. Bartlett 
finds the auditorium and lecture rooms redec- 
«rated and thoroughly cleaned and the outside 
walls cleaned and repointed so that they look 
as if they had just been laid. In this work 
Mr. Francis B. Little, one of the older mem- 
bers, has been especially active. His sudden 
<ieath is greatly lamented for his place can be 
taken by noone. He has been connected with 
the church for more than forty years. Dr. 
Bartlett: preached during his absence in his 
old church in Lowell, in Boston and Portland, 
and lectured at the Ministers’ Institute of the 
Ocean Park Assembly. 


@eavitt Street Church 


Rev. Mr. Guild, who has been back from 
hhis vacation for a month, has been welcomed 
by large audiences and with a spirit on the 
part of the people which promises rich results 
for the coming year. Sunday the church 
raised about $200 for repairs on the Porter 
Memorial Mission, in addition to a pledge to 
provide for a quarter of the minister’s salary. 








WHAT'S THE USE 


“To Keep a * Coffee Complexion.”’ 


A lady says: ‘‘Postum has helped my com- 
plexion so much that my friends say I am 
growing young again. My complexion used 
to be coffee colored, muddy and yellow but it 
is now clear and rosy as when I wasagirl. I 
was induced to try Postum by a friend who 
thad suffered just as I had suffered from terri- 
ble indigestion, palpitation of the heart and 
sinking spells. 

** After I had used Postum a week I was so 
much better that I was afraid it would not 
last. But now two years have passed and I 
am a well woman. I owe it all to leaving off 
«coffee and drinking Postum in its place. 

**I had drank coffee all my life. I suspected 
that it was the cause of my trouble, but it was 
mot until I actually quit coffee and started to 
try Postum that I became certain; then all my 
troubles ceased and I am now well and strong 
again.” Name furnished by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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This chureh has united with Second, Oak 
Park, in providing for the cost of the mission, 
for a supply of workers in the Sunday schoo) 
and other departments 6f Christian activity. 
Sunday evening Dr. Strong of Oak Park called 
the members of his church together for an in- 
formal consideration of the work of the year 
and to discuss the best methods of rendering 
it fruitful. One hundred and fifty persons 
responded to the invitation. This church is 
exhibiting qualities of leadership which all 
churches would do well to cultivate. 


First Church, Oak Park 


Dr. Barton has been in the vicinity of Chi- 
cago all summer. During August he has been 
in his pulpit, and. has used his leisure or as 
much of.it as he could command in prepara- 
tion for some special work throughout the 
year. He has a large: Bible class, which num- 
bers, on an average, 75. He teaches a class in 
the catechism Sunday afternoon, and preaches 
Sunday evening. For his Bible class he has 
arranged a course of ten studies in the history 
of the church of the first century, printed an 
outline of the course and selected persons to 
make special preparation for the lessons. 


A New Departure by the Y. M. C. A. 


Beginning in October the association will 
provide on Saturday noons a teacher, Dr. 
Soares of the Oak Park Baptist Church, for 
the graded Sunday schoollesson. The Blakes- 
lee intermediate system will be followed. 
The association itself will continue to use 
the old system, but feels that the time has 
come to recognize the demands of those who 
believe in graded fhstruction. The program 
for class work the coming year has been is- 
sued. It covers almost the entire field of in- 
struction from elementary to collegiate. For 
several years the attendance upon these classes 
has averaged 1,000. Without losing sight of 
the religious side of its work, there is no 
doubt that the association feels that a very 
large part of its work, at present and in the 
future, must be along educational lines. 


Dr. Pearsons and Berea 


Dr. Pearsons is at present occupied with 
plans for giving Berea an abundant supply of 
good water. He has long felt that the insti- 
tution was suffering in this direction and that 
he could do nothing that would contribute so 
much to its welfare and prosperity as to install 
a system of water works for its use. Con- 
tracts calling for an outlay of about $50,000 
have been let and the work will be pushed as 
rapidly as possible. The attendance this year 
will not probably fall below 800 and may reach 
a Jarger figure. 

Perhaps some legislators who voted to pro- 
hibit the school from instructing white and 
colored pupils together hoped that the insti- 
tution would be crippled. If so they are sure 
to be disappointed for as a school for whites 
only, the demands upon it will be greater than 
can easily be met. Dr. Pearsons believes the 
college will become one of the most important 
in the country and that its endowment should 
be made adequate to its needs and opportuni- 
ties. He has great confidence in the future of 
the mountain whites, ‘‘ belated Yankees ”’ he 
calls them, and is determined to do what he 
can to make it possible for them to secure an 
education. 


Death of Dr. Lorimer 


Chicago joins Boston and New York in 
mourning the comparatively early death of 
this gifted mah. His service as pastor of 
First Baptist Church and as the reorganizer 
of the Immanuel Baptist Church, now one of 
the most aggressive and useful ino the city, 
will long be remembered. Nor did he fail to 
take an interest in whatever concerned the 
welfare of the city, and on the platform and 
with his pen was always ready to contribute 
to the interests of his denomination and to 
the advancement of evangelical religion. His 
friends were limited only by the range of his 
acquaintance. 


Chicago, Sept. 10. FRANKLIN. 
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China and Glass 


Intending buyers, or those interested 
in seeing the best product of the pottery 
and glass maker, are invited to see the 
exhibits in our 

Dinner Set Dept. (3d Floor). All 
grades from the low cost through the 
middle values up to the most expensive 
services. 

Glassware Dept. (2d Floor). All 
grades from the ordinary up to the rich- 


est of cut glass services or pieces sepa- 


rate for wedding gifts. 

Stock Patterns. (4th Floor). In 
this department will be seen the exhibit 
of stock patterns of table ware which 
may be had in sets, or parts of sets, as 
desired, and readily matched for years 
to. come, an advantage appreciated by 
experienced housekeepers. 

Choice Bric-a-Brac. 
Rooms.) 

Never was our stock larger, more 
valuable and comprehensive at this 
season than now. 

(Seven Floors) Wholesale and Retail 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 
120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal St. 


B. Cars marked “ Federal Street,” taken at either 
the North 0 or South mavens! Station, pass our oe. 


(Art Pottery 


Stained Glass 


Church 
Windows 


roduced by us are distinguished 
bor mystic tenderness of design and 
perfect harmony in the assembling 
of colors, While executing the 
finest and most elaborate work, we 
pay special attention to the develop- 
ment of beautiful, simple designs, 
adapted to congregations of limited 
means. Consult with us. We sub- 
mit water colored designs, photo- 
graphs, estimates and refer you to 
examples of our work on request. 
w rite for free printed matter and 
“Question Blank’ — most valu- 
able in helping you decide what 
best suits your requirements. 
Flanagan & Biedenweg Co., 
59 Illinois Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 
Bris. 
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FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS. 

CHIMES AND PEALS OF 

BEST COPPER and TIN ONLY. 

THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO. 

Established 1887. Props. BUCKEYE BELL FDY. 
CATALOG FREE. CINCINNATI, O. 


MENEELY & CO* tom 


) es is bg 3 inde “gundard py N, ¥. 

CHIMES, MES, PEALS and B MENEELY ELL 

CHU URCH BELLS and PEALS: 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. 

McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Galtiarcre,ttd. 


BELLS 


Steel Alley Church and School Bells. ("Send io: 
Catalogue. The C. 8S. BELL Co.; Millsboro, 9 


Individual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 y fc. now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. E, Rochester, N.Y. 


OPIUM Bs 


HD, Thomsande re 
have been cured by us. Treatment can oe taken at home. 


Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 25—Oct. 1. Cheering Facts 
about Missions from Japan and Korea. Zech. 
14: 3-9, 20. 

When a great country is engaged in the most 
terrific war of its history one might hardly 
expect to find in its current life many notable 
evidences of the progress of religion. The 
interest which usually finds expression in 
churehes and Christian movement is diverted 
toward battie fields and munitions of war. 
But it is a singular circumstance that there 
has been much in this war between Japan 
and Russia to stimulate hope for the progress 
and ultimate triumph of Christianity in the 
Sunrise Kingdom. The ferment of Christian 
ideas was one of the factors that led up to 
the war, and since the issue has been joined 
much has happened to bring into prominence 
the Christian religion. Vice-Admiral Uryu, 
who won the first naval victory, is an earnest 
Christian, as are several hundred other men 
in thearmy and navy. The way, too, in which 
some of the Christian soldiers fight and will- 
ingly undertake extremely perilous enterprises 
has shown the caliber of native converts and 
reminds one of the tribate which historians of 
repute have paid to the Christians of the first 
centuries as better fighters in the imperial 
army than most of their comrades. Missiona- 
ries and native Christians speeded many of the 
Japanese troops on their way to the war and 
presented thousands of leaflets and well. chosen 
Biblical texts to them. The permission by the 
government extended to both missionaries and 
Y. M. C. A. workers to carry on various forms 
of effort at camp and other military centers 
shows the tolerance and even appreciative at- 
titude of the rulers. And when Mr. Kennan, 
in his last-article in the Outlook, says that the 
Japanese treat their Russian prisoners better 
than Russia treats its own subjects, the es- 
teem in which the ethics of Jesus Christ are 
held, if not his person, by the leaders of Jap- 
anese life today is revealed. 





But wars are, thank God, only temporary 
affairs and our underlying question . must 








THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 
Agrees With Him About Food. 


a trained nurse says: ‘In the practice of 
my profession I have found so many points in 
favor of Grape-Nuts food that I unhesitat- 
ingly recommend it to all my patients. 

**It is delicate and pleasing to the palate (an 
essential in food for the sick) and can be 
adapted to all ages, being softened with milk 
or cream for babies or the aged when de- 
ficiency of teeth renders mastication impossi- 
ble. For fever patients or those on liquid diet 
I find ‘Grape-Nuts and albumen water very 
nourishing and refreshing.’ This recipe is my 
own idea and is made as follows: Soak a tea- 
spoonful of Grape-Nuts in a glass. of water 
for an hour, strain and serve with the beaten 
white of an egg and a spoonful of fruit juice 
for flavoring. This affords a great deal of 
nourishment that even the weakest stomach 
can assimilate without any distress. 

‘“*My husband is a physician and he uses 
Grape-Nuts himself and orders it many. times 
for his patients. 

“ Personally I regard a dish of Grape-Nuts 
with fresh or stewed fruit as the ideal break- 
fast for any one—well or sick.”” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

In any case of stomach trouble, nervous 
prostration or brain fag, a 10 days’ trial of 
Grape Nuts will work wonders toward nour- 
ishing and rebuilding, and in this way ending 
the trouble. ‘‘There’s a reason”’ and trial 
proves. 

Look i 


Dooley * 


seagh package for the famous little 


ities oll viijag’ — 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


relate to the steady normal progress of 
Christianity today. That is moving forward 
more gratifyingly than during recent years. 
Spiritual life appears to be warmer. Some 
of our strongest churches, like the mother 
ehurch of Congregationalism in Japan at 
Kobe and the Doshisha church at Kyoto, have 
recently received exceptionally large additions 
to membership and are registering gains in 
material equipment. The scope and breadth 
of work in Japan, embracing orphanages, kin- 
deygartens, slum missions and labors in fac- 
tories, show vigor and inventiveness. 





And another cheering sign is the increasing 
fellowship and practical co-operation between 
bodies of Christians. If any one will glance 
over a pamphlet just issued at Yokohama en- 
titled, The Christian Movement in Its Relation 
to the New Life of Japan, he will be amazed 
and inspired to see how Christians of all de- 
nominations, both foreign and native, stand 
together in evangelistic work. In the prepara- 
tion of hymnals and other literary and social 
reform and in educational movements, Japan 
may yet teach us a great deal touching the 
wise distribution and use of Christian forces. 
This pamphlet of 250 pages, edited by Rev. 
D. C. Green, D.D., the veteran of our own 
American Board mission, sets forth in a mas- 
terly fashion the total effect of Christianity 
upon the country and exhibits the mighty re- 
sults of less than forty-five years’ propaganda. 
To read it is to be filled with hope touching 


the future. 
AUTHORITIES 


Several pamphlets, especially Japan in the 
Year of the War, by James H. Pettee, to be 
procured from the American Board. 

Current issues of The Missionary Herald. 

The Congregationalist of Sept. 3, 1904, arti- 
cle by Rev. J. H. DeForest, D. D., How Japa- 
nese Feel towards Americans. 

The Congregationalist containing Rev. 
James H. Pettee’s special letters on the.sit- 
uation, March 5, 1904, May 28, 1904. 


The Sunday School Spectacular 


It is said that a favorite Western method 
of exploiting a movemént is by means of a 
procession. The following account shows 
how a Nebraska county rallies and enthuses 
its Sunday school forces preparatory to the 
fall campaign: 

York County, Neb., has fifty-four Sun- 
day schools. On Aug. 25, a county rally was 
held here that attracted much attention. 
About ten thousand people gathered from all 
parts of the county. Five hundred vehicles 
were found in line of parade—most of them 
profusely decorated ‘with red and white, the 
colors of the day. ‘Three prizes were awarded 
for the three best’ floats. The prize winner 
was a float with a Sunday: school chapel beau- 
tifully decorated on the outside, and inside 
was a Sunday school holding session with full 
equipment while in parade. Other floats held 
primary classes singing. These were drawn 
by four black ponies with harness trimmed in 
white, also white ribbon lines held by the 
teacher. Bands of music headed the proces- 
sion, and numerous banners and decorations 
added picturesqueness to the scene. A picnic 
dinner was served in the City Park. The 
afternoon parade on fodt of all the Sunday 
school scholars was four deep, about.a mile 
long. Prizes were given for the largest at- 
tendance and finest banners. Sunday school 
addresses and other exercises by able speak- 
ers furnished profit and pleasure. A baseball 
game was played between the Sunday school 
officers of the city of York and the officers of 
York County. 

Many have expressed a desire to make this 
an annual county event. The vitality and en- 
thusiasm displayed by this demonstration show 
that the Sunday school has a great future in 
these parts, and it has done a great deal to 
popylarize it amongst. a hitherto ee 
péople. ~ . H. M. 
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ECZEMA 


sufferers, read what 


Hydrozone 


and GLYCOZONE have done fora 
celebrated journalist in one week. 
Prof. Charles Marchand, 

Dear Sir: One week's treatment with your Hydrozone 
and Glycozone not only relieved but alsolutely rooted out a 
condition ofeczema that has worried and per plexed me for the 
past ten years. joan very truly, 

the 4 ‘Ir, 1§0 Nassau St., N. ¥ 

Free trial Settles of Hydrozoneand Gly yCo- 
zone sent on receipt of 35c. to pay expressage. 
These preparations are harmless, yet powerful 
germicides, used by leading phy: sicians. 
by best druggists. 


Che, Chesamctat 


Dept. O., 57 Prince St., New York. 
Send for booklet how to prevent and cure disease. 


Sold 














New Fall and Winter 
Suits and Jackets 


Made to Order (Not Ready. Made) 


$10 to $35 


: WHY WASTE TIME 
Pr pitas poe A a 
4 RIALS AND TRIM- 
1 MINGS, 
| WITH DRESSMAKERS 
1 OR RUNNING THE 
| CHANCES OF A MIS- 
FIT? 
i+ We will make your 
suit, skirt or jacket to 
your measure from 
your choice of the lat, 


est New York styles 
and materials. 


We Guarantee to Fit 
You or Refund 
Your Money. 
Catalogue of 120 
styles and sampies o 
over 400 ‘antee 


guar. 
materials sent free to 
any part of the United 
States. 





Our styles are origi- 
nal and exclusive—not 
like the ready-made 

‘oods found in stores. 

e materials from 
which we make our 





= tings—shown by us 
on 


Our prices are unusually low because we purchase 
our materials in immense — and b-y for 
cash, and we sell at wholesale prices direct to our 
customers, thereby saving them the retailer’s profit. 


$10 to $35 
$15 to $35 


Tailor-made Suits .... 
New “‘LOHENGRIN ” Suits . 
Skirts of exclusive design . $ 4 to $15 
Fall and Winter Jackets . . $10 to $25 
Long Coats, “‘ Tourist Models ”’ $12. to $25 
Rain Coats .. ... « $12 to $25 


We ray Express Charges on your garment 
to any part of the United States. 


MANY GOOD FIGURES ARE SPOILED BY 
ILL-FITTING GARMENTS 


The proper way taebtain perfect-fitting genase 
is to have them mace to your measure according to 
our — yt and stccessful system, as fully ex- 
plained in our catalogue. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


Write teday for a selected line of sam 7 and 
New Fall and Winter catalogue Neo 
sent FREE by return mail to aor part of. the 
United States. Kindly state whether you wish 
samples for a suit, skirt or cloak, and about the 
colors you desire, and we will send a full assort- 
ment of exactly what you wisb. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 








119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
Mail Orde s Established No, Agents 
Only 16 years or Branches 








FFOR all kinds: of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter where pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 








Yale in 1850 


Yale College in 1850 was one hundred and fifty years old, Had 
the educators.of that day been granted a foresight into the suc- 
ceeding fifty years that have carried her past the two hundredth 
anniversary they would have been astounded at the increase in 
material proportions and in general importance to the coun- 
try’s interests. 

The last fifty years have shown remarkable development in 
every sphere. Great commercial enterprises have sprung from 
very small beginnings and it is with pardonable pride that some 
business houses refer to years of unbroken public confidence 
and reputation, supported by true worth and merit. 

A name that was a household word years ago, and to-day, 
after half a century of experience, stands for the best in silver- 
plate, is 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


This is the trade-mark on spoons, forks, knives, etc., that stands 
for quality—the quality that is remembered by your grand- 
parents. Others have sought to profit by the reputation of 
this ware and offered for sale so-called Rogers goods, but of a 
quality inferior to the genuine, The complete “1847 ROGERS 
BROS." stamp appears on all genuine goods. It is sold by all 
leading dealers. We have just issued the handsomest silver- 
ware catalogue published, which we will send free on request. 
Ask for new catalogue ‘‘ W-65.”’ 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 


Pianos ~ 
THE RECOGNITION OF THEIR SUPERIORITY 


LEADS THE PROSPECTIVE PURCHASER TO CHEERFULLY PAY THE 
SOMEWHAT HIGHER PRICE ASKED for THESE FAMOUS INSTRUMENTS 


EXQUISITE TONE AND HIGHEST QUALITY OF WORKMANSHIP AND FINISH 
CHICKERING & SONS 
d fas 


23 813 Tkexonr Street, Bostow 

















Shepard, Norwell Co. 


BLANKETS 


For many years we have been first and foremost in the Blanket business, supplying some of the famous hotels of Amer- 
ica, both North and South. This great outlet has enabled us as large users to buy from the mills direct, and to contract 
early at low prices so they can make them in the dull season. This is a plain and logical reason why we can offer great 
values in this department. We have enlarged it several times; now once more; its expansion exceeds most like depart- 
ments in this country. Everything in the bedding line is here, sold all on one floor, where good light and plenty of room 
is given; so you can buy comfortably and understandingly. Your kind attention is invited, and a visit of inspection is 
solicited to this extensive feature of our business. 


Sheets of all widths, kinds and qualities. Blankets, from the lowest to the finest. Down 
Comforts, Silk Puffs, The Genuine Eider Down, and a showing of Counterpanes unsurpassed. 


Several Special Items for 
This Week 


11-4 WHITE WOOL BLANKETS, 
nearly all wool filling, in handsome bor- 
ders. Special price at 3.50 pair. 


11-4 CALIFORNIA WOOL BLANKETS, 
in blue, pink and red borders, with wide 
silk binding. Regular value 6.00 a pair. 
Special price 4.29 per pair. 


11-4 ALL-WOOL BLANKETS, 175 pairs, 
in handsome borders, wide silk binding. 
Made to sell at 6.50a pair. Special price 
5.00 a pair. 


Shepard, Norwell Co. 


64 SATIN FINISH BED SPREADS, in 
beautiful patterns. Regular 2.50 grade. 
Special price 1.89 each. 


12 HEAVY MARSEILLES BED 
SPREADS, in handsome patterns. Reg- 
ular 3.50 quality. Special price 2.19 each. 


FULL SIZE CROCHET BED 
SPREADS, 2 cases, Marseilles patterns. 
Special price 9S8Se each. 


NOTE—We are also showing a full line of 
CROCHET AND SATIN FINISH BED 
SPREADS with fringe and cut-out cor- 
ners with fringe at special prices. 1.25, 
1.50, 1.75, 2.60 and 3.50 each. 





Sheets and Pillow Cases 


Weshall offer 1,000 ATLANTIC SHEETS 
at less than the price of the material. 

2} yds. wide, torn 2 yds. long. Special 
price 6c each. 

2} yds. wide, torn 3 jds. long. Special 
price 7@e each. 

All ready for use with 3 and 1 inch hem. 
600 PILLOW CASES, made from Fruit 
of the Loom cotton, with 3-inch hem, 
42x 38}. Special price 12'2e each. 
PRIDE OF THE WEST COTTON, 3 
cases, with slight mill imperfections. 
Special price Se a yard. 


Winter Street and Temple 
Piace, Boston se se Se 





